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STUDENTS! 


Get these 23 famous 
““office-typewriter” features in this 
Royal Portable! 


FOR ONLY 


+69.5 


PLUS TAX 








1. Shift Freedom 

2. Fully Standard Keyboard 
3. Finger-Flow Keys 

1. Speed Spacer 

5. Acceleraction 

6. Rapid Ribbon Changer 

7. Line Finder 

8. Time-Saver Top 

9. Back Spacer 
10. Movable Paper Guide 
11. Three-point Paper Feed 
12. 2-way Paper Bail 
13. Tilting Paper Table 
14. Paper Scales 
15. Left and Right Margin Stops 
16. Shift Lock 
17. Line Space Selector 

18. Line Space & Carriage Return Lever 
19. Full-size Cylinder 
20. Line-end Warning Bell 
21. Automatic Ribbon Reverse 
22. Left and Right Shift Keys 
23. Air-Flight Carrying Case 
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The Royal Portable Compan- (C al typir 


ion—a full-size Portable with 





















all essential typing features, at ~ neat 
$69.50. Other models: Quiet De = 

Luxe, at $89.50; Arrow, at $79.50. tore 
All plus tax. See them at your from 


Your used typewriter is worth money. See your dealer about trading it in! dealer's: 








Low, pay-as-you-go weekly 
or monthly terms can be arranged 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters —— 

















Going steady with this smooth scale? 


Webster's MultiKopy Micrometric Carbon Paper 
iS popular with students everywhere. 
It's famous for its exclusive numbered scale that 


indicates proper spacing at a glance. Eliminates re- 


ae 


typing for spacing errors. Makes typing easier 
neater ... and faster. By using the white-edged scale 
to remove the carbon paper, you keep your copies free 


from smudges. 


What's more, MultiKopy Micrometric is tops with 
schools and business offices throughout the country. 
That's another reason why you should get acquainted 
with Webster's Micrometric before you are 


graduated. 


You'll find this long-lasting carbon paper at your 
neighborhood stationery store. Remember it costs no 
more than other high-quality sheets but is packed 


with extra value. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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ITH THIS ISSUE it is our privi- 
W ice and pleasure to introduce 

Topay’s SECRETARY, successor to 
Tue Grecc Writer. It is our hope that 
this new publication may serve as many 
millions, and as well, as has its distin- 
guishe d pre dec ‘eSSOT. 

Fifty-two years of unpar illeled service 
to business schools, students, and teachers 
were completed with the June issue of 
THe Grecc Writer. Since April, 1898, 
when the first issue was published, the 
size, content, and circulation of Tr 
Grecc Writer has kept pace with the 
emerging universality of Gregg Shorthand 
itself. 

All the fine features that endeared Tue 
Grecc Writer to its readers and that 
enriched business training so much dur- 
ing those years are continued. A glance 
at the table of contents, at the lett, re- 
affirms the presence of the familiar names 
and familiar departments—and many neu 
ones. 

The secretarial world, always the cen- 
ter of THe Grecc WriTER, is as interest- 
ed as ever in sharpening the tools of 
shorthand, typewriting, 
transcription. That is why the tried-and- 
no O.G.A. program, O. A.T. program, 

. program, and the he ‘Ipful skill-build- 
“ai articles, by the nation’s experts in 
shorthand and reporting and typing and 
transcription English are continuing as 
features of the magazine. 

But the secretarial world has expanded 
greatly in the postwar years. Today’s 
secretaries want also to know more about 
the secretarial career—what secretaries do 
and say and wear, where they work, how 
they advance, and how they perform the 
multitude of duties bevond the basic 
skills. It is to serve this new and addi- 
tional need that this magazine has been 
expanded, and it is in honor of those who 
seek and find successful careers in sec- 


advancement 


retarial work that Topay’s SECRETARY | 


has been named. 

Tue Grecc Writer has had a distin- 
guished past. With such a legacy, we 
hope that Topay’s SECRETARY will have 
an equally distinguished future. 

Topay’s SECRETARY on the cover is Miss 
Isabelle Loughlin, secretary extraordinary 
and assistant to Colonel Willard Chevalier, 
executive vice-president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 

Poised, gracious, a skilled and efficient 
office executive, Isabelle typifies the 
1950 girl who is daily making a success 
of her secretarial career. 

With pen and notebook in hz ind and 
groomed to perfection, she pe ae »s the 
spirit of Topay’s SECRETARY. 
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Contest Echoes 


We are still somewhat 
the that 
ur school won first prize in our division 
f the O.G.A. contest. The good news 
was kept a secret for four days—who says 
woman can’t keep a secret?—and your 
letter read at our Awards Day Assemblv 
f the whole student body. The short- 
ind pupils got one of the thrills of their 
es. We plan to show our cup in a 
lowntown store window.—LILLIAN M. 
KIEKE, ALBUQUERQUE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Dear Eprror: 


breathless from announcement 


Two mighty fine ideas, for the first lets 
the whole school know how thorough the 
shorthand training is, and the second 
tells the same to the business community. 


Dear Eprror: To say that we are 
happy at receiving the news that our 
school has won Fourth Prize in our divi- 
sion of the O.G.A. contest is putting it 
mildly . . . a strong incentive to encour- 
ge future classes to follow in the foot- 
steps of this year’s classes.—sIsTER M. 


WDE, ST. BONIFACE BUSINESS SCHOOL, 


, PHILADELPHIA, 
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Incentives pay: Boniface has advanced 
from Eighth Prize in 1948 

Dear Eprtor: Didn't you forget some- 
me in your tribute to “the winners” in 
your June issue?—A SAN DIEGO 
NIA) HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT. 


CALIFOR- 


We did, and we're sorry. We forgot to 
include the name of Miss Dorothy Treib- 
er, who, with her associates, Charles B. 
Read and Eulalie Hill, guided the stu- 
lents of San Diego High School in win- 
ning a banner in last spring’s International 
0.G.A. 


Postage Stamps 





DEAR 


Epiror: The way of moisten- 
ing stamps shown (see cut) in “Getting 
Out the Mail Quickly” last June is not 
the fastest or most satisfactory, according 
to my experience. A better way is to 
moisten one’s third and fourth fingers, 
which are then run along the mucilaged 
tide of the strip of stamps. The strip is 
eld in the right hand. The first finger 
presses the stamp on the envelop. The 
eft hand then moves the stamped en- 
‘elope away—to the left, or, if you are 
sitting close enough to the table or desk, 
into a box on your lap. 

Key to the speedy operation is damp- 
ening the stamps with moistened fingers 
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90% of Fountain Pen troubles* are due to Air- 
thickened Ink—say Fountain Pen Authorities 


STARTS your pen instantly—even after pro- 


longed exposure to the air 


VIVID COLOR — easy to read—clean-cut lines 


—no feathering 


No more Penny-Wise Pen-Foolish 
Ink Buying. 

Don’t accept 2 to 5 times as 
much ink as you need or can keep 
fresh. 

Here’s ink that stays so fresh it 
starts your pen instantly, due to a 
remarkable new ink container that 
holds just the amount you can keep 
fresh—Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Penit Bottle. Maintains fountain 
pens at peak performance by sup- 


% Exclusive of breakage 


New 100,000-word Bottle 





eAll the Ink you can keep fresh 





ASK FOR 


p~ 


Pont Fountain Pen Ink 


IN THE 100,000-WORD BOTTLE 





—-+) 


plying always fresh ink—not ink 
that may clog, even ruin your pen 
because dangerously thickened 
from frequent exposure to the air. 
In 9 out of 10 cases, fountain pen 
troubles* are caused not by defects 
but by stale, air-thickened ink. 
Throw away old air-thickened ink, 
and get Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Bottle today. 


Get it at any store handling ink. 


BSankorL 4% 
Penis 


SLVe BLAcK 
S 





Actual 10° 
size 


SANFORD INK COMPANY — Home Office: Bellwood, Mlinois — New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. 
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TODAY's ar 


SERVICES 





TYPING TESTS 


The 1950-1951 series ot “¢ sompe- 
tent Typist Tests” and of the “Gregg 
15-Minute Typing Speed Test” are 
now ready for schools, placement bu- 
reaus, and company training depart- 
ments. 

“Subscriptions” to the tests (copies 
of new tests are delivered monthly, 
September through June) cost as 
follows: For the “C.T.” (10-minute 
test), $1.50 for ten copies each month, 
plus 15 cents for each additional copy 
every month: for the Gregg 15-Minute 
Test (including a reprint of the O.A.T. 
tests), $2.50 for ten copies each 
month, plus 25 cents for each addi- 
tional copy every month. 

For students, attractive certificates 
may be obtained for achievement at 
any speed; and beautiful pins are 
available for the 50-, 60-, 70-. and 
50-w.a.m. typists. 


GREGG SHORTHAND 
CORRECTIVE SLIDE 


For every secretary and shorthand 
student who wants improved penman- 
ship: a guide to perfect shorthand. 
The Corrective Slide is a celluloid 
strip on which is illustrated the correct 
form for every shorthand combina- 
tion. By placing the Slide over any 
shorthand outline, the smallest fault of 
joining or proportion is revealed. 

Available in either Anniversary or 
Simplified Gregg Shorthand. Price: 15 
cents each, or $1.50 a dozen. 


GREGG SCRAPBOOK 


A booklet chuckleful of anecdotes, 
verses, and pointed sayings—and writ- 
ten in Gregg Simplified. Pocket-sized 
and gay, inside and out. Price for the 
60-page Scrapbook: 35 cents. Given 
free if you subscribe to TODAY’S 
SECRETARY or extend your subscrip- 
tion for a year or more this month. 


Take advantage of these and the 
many other services offered you 
by ..- 

TODAY’S SECRETARY 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18 














rather than pressing the stamps into the 
sponge.—MRS. CATHARINE HOWELL, BELL- 
MOKE, NEW YORK. 


Typewriting Doodling 
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Dear Eprror: Your article on artyping 
last December was extremely interesting 
to me, for I enjoy doodling on my type- 
writer in spare minutes. Here is a typed 
picture I made recently while my right 
arm was broken.—MELVA HOPE BUYUK- 
MIHCI, ANKARA, TURKEY 

Miss Buyukmihci’s Unicorn is made of 


small x’s with vertical half-spacing. 


Gregg Simplified 

Dear Eprror: I do wish you could 
have seen the happy faces of my short- 
hand class when they were given their 
Red Seal certificates. The whole school 
all are de- 
termined that thev shall win theirs, too. 
My classes and I have thoroughly en- 
joyed the Simplified texts and materials 
in the magazine ... and 3 of the 14 
have passed the 120-word test.—sisTER 
M. GABRIEL, ST. OKLAHOMA 
CITY 

Dear Epitror: 
tificates; there are only four in this class 
of mine who have not passed the 60. Is it 
any wonder that I like the Simplified?— 
GALIA M. NULL, GREENBURG HIGH SCHOOL 


is bragging about them 


JOSEPH S, 


twelve more cer- 


Professional Technique? 





(Photo, courtesy Underwood) 


WHEN WE SEE this scene in Warner 
Brothers’ The Glass Menagerie, we'll find 
out whether Movie Star Jane Wyman can 
really type. Meanwhile, we’re convinced 
that she can certainly insert the paper 
like an expert! 
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IN THE NEWS 





Tuousanps of today’s secretaries will 
be sorry to hear that Archibald Alan 
Bowle, long known as “Examiner Bowle” 
because he directed so many school short- 
hand and typewriting contests and be- 
cause he gave the examinations for our 
Gregg Expert (the top-level shorthand 
speed) Tests, died suddenly of a cerebral 
hemorrhage last June. 

A son of the man who first encouraged 
John Robert Gregg to publish Gregg 
Shorthand, Archie joined Mr. Gregg’s 
staff in 1911 as a boy of 17. At first he 
acted as a personal assistant to Mr 
Gregg; then gradually he assumed other 
responsibilities, until at the time of his 
death he had become one of the best- 
known personalities in the shorthand 
world. Only in January of this year was 
he married to his childhood sweetheart, 
Winnie Byrne Finch, of England. 

Charles E. Zoubek, shorthand editor 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, has 
joined the staff of Topay’s SecRETARY 
and will take over the “examining” and 
contest direction formerly given by Mr. 
Bowle. 


TYPEWRITER THIEVES: When thieves 
broke into a jewelry store in Stockton, 
California, a month or two ago, they 
passed up diamonds and other jewelry 
to steal a brand new electric tvpewriter. 
“Nothing else was taken or disturbed,” 
the surprised proprietor, Emmett Llewel- 
lyn, told the police. 

The local typewriter agency is doubt- 
less at fault: It should have shown 
Llewellyn how to lock the keys, hmmm? 


ALL YOU SHORTHAND FANS will “want 
to write vour Congressman” about this! 
Representative John C. Kunkel (Pa 
has introduced H.R. 8842, a bill to pro- 
vide for the issuance of a special postage 
stamp in honor of the late Dr. John Rob- 
ert Gregg, inventor of Gregg Shorthand. 
The bill has gone to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

How many letters, do you suppose, 
would it take from you and yours to your 
Congressmen to get that bill out of Com- 
mittee and onto the active agenda? 
Wouldn't it be fine for today’s secretaries 
to see a shorthand tribute on every en- 
velope? , 


WoMEN’S EDITOR MARION STIXROOD, of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, recently 
enumerated for office managers of Seattle 
some of the hurdles confronting career- 
bound girls. For one thing, an executive 
hesitates to train smart young women for 
key positions when so many of them seem 
to look at business as a temporary occu- 
pation. 

But more and more of the hurdles are 
being overcome, she reported, because 
women “have an independence of thought 
and a resourcefulness that is invaluable 
to a busy male executive.” You'll find a 
man’s opinion on this subject on page 20. 
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THIS MONTH 


a Secretarial Career 


§ THE VISITING minister stepped into the church, he 
A saw a collection plate with an attached card read- 
ing, “For the Visiting Minister.” The plate was empty. 
He placed a fifty-cent piece in it. 

When the services were over and the congregation 
had departed, the visitor and the church deacon 
walked toward the doors. They stopped by the plate. 
Only the fifty-cent piece was in it.... 

“If you had put more into it,” the wise old deacon 
said drily, “you'd have got more out of it.” 

Careers are like that, too. The more you put into 
a career, the more you get out of it. Secretarial careers, 


especially. 





THERE ARE THREE KINDS of secretaries. There are those 
who “happen” to become secretaries because their 
schools didn’t offer any other kind of training. There 
are those who wanted to be secretaries—good ones. 
They got sound training and diplomas and said to the 
world, “What am I bid?” And there are the ones who, 
realizing that a secretarial job need not be the end of 
the road but may be the start of a career highway, 
planned for the career instead of for the job. 

There is a place for each kind of today’s secretary. 

The young persons who happily accept $30-$35-$40- 
a-week jobs are essential cogs in busi- 
ness machinery. They do most of the 
secretarial work. They have a fair de- 
gree of skill in shorthand and typing, 
know how to file, are familiar with 
office practices. Some executives refer 
to them as “correspondence clerks.” 
Every office needs them and has them. 

Well-trained secretaries, the second 
type, are expert technicians. They step 
into $45-$55-$65-a-week posts, usually 





after an apprenticeship. They bring not only superior 
stenographic skill but also a mastery of office pro- 
cedure, knowledge of business organization, skill in 
handling people. They are poised, efficient. We often 
call them “private secretaries.” They, too, are im- 
portant, for they are personal assistants to executives— 
put more hours into the executive's day. 

The third type are professional secretaries. Such 
persons are “professional technicians” who grew into 
$75-$100-$125-a-week jobs. 
They grew because they 
lost their watches, became 
imbued with the spirit of 
the firm, and eased more 
and more work off the 
shoulders of their execu- 





tives. They have become 
“junior executives.” We 
might call them “executive 
secretaries.’ They are im- 





portant, too, very impor- 
tant. There is one of them in the office of every highly 
successful businessman. 

Yes, there is a place for each kind. Each makes a 
different investment—in time, in effort, in money. Each 
gets a proportionately different return on his invest- 
ment—in salary, in respect, and in satisfactions. 


PLANNING ONE'S SECRETARIAL CAREER, therefore, is rela- 
tively easy. You pick your goal. You plan exactly 
what you wish to say to the placement officer: “I 
want a job as a correspondence clerk,” or “I am look- 
ing for a position as a private secretary,’ or “I wish to 
apply for work leading to an executive secretarial 
career. Then you plan your investment. You say, 
“These things I will study ... and these, practice... 
and these, read ... and these observe.” 
Then you study, and practice, and 
read, and observe. You invest. 

And the wonder is this: You can 
change your mind. You can invest 
more — for advancement — whenever 
you wish and will do so. You can plan 
for step one, and then for step two 
later; or for step two, and then for 
step three later. You get out of a sec- 
retarial career what you put into it. 
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Ohese are the Qualities of the pen that will help you write 


your best shorthand . . . in the classroom and on the er 


performance * Effortless writing through perfect hand balance and satin-smooth 





readability « 





permanence » 





economy » 


14-karat gold tip less writing fatigue; longer, more comfort- 
able takes 


Clearer contrast a sharper, more distinct ink line. 


Lasting notes no smudging no fading out. 


A fountain pen filled once a day does the work of many pencils 


that need constant sharpening. On an. average, you use two 
pencils a week ... figure the economy of using the world’s best 


in) 
; 


shorthand pen insté 





Another Gregg supply 
item of unsurpassed 


quality 





e OFFICIAL GREGG FOUNTAIN PEN 


Durable, smart, with sleek, black finish, it’s the career pen. With 
proper care it will give you unexcelled service. The Gregg Official 
costs only $4.25 with a 25 per cent discount on orders of 6 or 
more. 


OFFICIAL GREGG SHORTHAND NOTEBOOK 


The big notebook 70 sheets, 140 pages, and 25 line spaces and two columns 
to the page. Superior quality glare-proof paper . . . spiral binding . . . heavy 
board covers with friction feet to hold it upright correctly ruled for Gregg 
Shorthand . . . chart of brief forms of Gregg Simplified appears on back cover. 
Dozen lots 1 to 2 gross 3 to 6 gross 

$1.55 a dozen $15.50 a gross $14.40 a gross 


Please add 10 per cent for shipments from San Francisco or Dallas. 
Prices NET f.o.b. shipping point. 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division e McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 





New York 18 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 6 111 North Canal St. 
San Francisco 4 68 Post St. Dallas 1 2210 Pacific Ave. 
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by HELEN Burton Wuirr 





Photos, courtesy of 
United States Bureau 
of the Census 


the Director of the CENSUS 


EING SECRETARY to the Director of the United States Bureau of 
the Census makes me, I think, one of the two busiest secretaries in 
Washington! Sometimes, when I see the mountains of mail coming in, I 
think that the 151 million Americans we counted recently are all writing 
us letters. Yes, in a census year like this, we're busy—so busy, in fact, that 
we have to have a two-girl task force to handle the Director’s secretarial 
work. 


I've been in Census for eleven years, and there’s never been a dull 


Dr. Roy V. Peel 


The Director of the Census 


moment. But the past ten years have really been exciting! With a war going 
on and our Bureau being asked to do things statistically and operationally 
never before attempted ... and then the 1950 Census. .. . 

So there are two of us, Nora Cronin and myself. Let me tell you about 
Nora, for hers is a typical “career story.” 

Nora hails from central New York. She attended a business school in 
Syracuse and then worked for Syracuse University, the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, and the Chevrolet Motor Company. During one of those bleak 
depression years in the 1930's, when any job looked good and no job seemed 
certain, Nora took a Civil Service examination. Time passed—one year, two 
years. Then, when Nora had quite forgotten about the test, along came 
a telegram: Her name had been reached on the register, and a job awaited 
her in the Farm Credit Administration. So Nora came to Washington. 
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Nora Cronin (top) is author Helen White’s co-worker. Nora 
is Doctor Peel’s personal secretary; Helen is his adminis- 
trative secretary. The two secretaries share one large office 
(bottom) with matching desk appointments. 
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For two years she worked for FCA and liked it. Then 
she had a chance to advance by transferring to the 
Labor Department; and transfer she did. 

But Nora was not entirely satisfied; she wanted to 
qualify for more responsible work. So she enrolled 
at Strayers College, here in Washington, and spent 
her evenings in a Gregg Court Reporting course at 
the College. Quickly she was rewarded. Along came 
1940, the year for the Sixteenth Decennial Census. 
At that moment, Dr. A. Ross Eckler, of the Census 
Bureau, (he’s a deputy director now) needed a sec 
retary with an expert knowledge of stenography. You 
guessed it—Nora Cronin was selected. 

She remained with Doctor Eckler all through th 
War, helping during those hectic days to get out 
dozens of the special surveys that every war agenc\ 
had to have. After the War, Nora transferred to th 
Industry Division of our Bureau, just in time to carry 
a heavy load during the 1947 Census of Manufactur- 
ers. Then, at the beginning of 1950, with another 


decennial census planned, Nora joined forces with me. 


HrRE IN WASHINGTON, when vou have been introduced 
to someone, you usually ask the conventional question: 
“And where do you come from?” Nine out of ten come 
from Kokomo, Kalamazoo, or You-Never-Heard-of-It 
But I am one of those very rare individuals—a native 
Washingtonian. As a matter of fact, | am even more 
of a rarity than first comes to mind: I’m a fourth gen 
eration Washingtonian. There hasn't been much voting 
in my family! 

[ went to a private school here in Washington, then 
took the commercial course at Straver’s, and after- 
wards attended Dunbarton Junior College and Colum- 
bus University Law School. Like Nora, I started my 
wage-earning career in business organizations; just 
before entering the Civil Service, | worked for Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc. 

My first positions in the Civil Service were with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and (a few months 
later) with the Motion Picture Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In the fall of that same vear, 
1937. an advancement was offered in the Census Bu- 
reau—and of course I accepted it. [ve been glad ever 
since. 

The first year in Census gave me not only an excel- 
lent over-view of the activities of the Bureau, but, since 
Census works closely with everyone else in Washing- 
ton, I had the opportunity also to serve on “special 
details” in the office of the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Solicitor of the Department of Commerce, and the 
Secretary's Business Advisory Council. 

Then, when the late James C. Capt was appointed 
confidential assistant to the Director of the Census in 
July, 1939, I became his secretary and administrative 
assistant and worked with him through the 1940 cen- 
sus. When he advanced to the Directorship in 1941, 
I moved right along with him and worked with him 
until his death in 1949. He was known as one of the 
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When 
the new Director, Dr. Roy V. Peel, was appointed in 
March, here Nora and I were, and he welcomed us. 


ablest administrators in the Federal service. 


Docrok PEEL TRAVELS a great deal, especially now, in 
the interests of the 1950 Census. One of our duties 
Nora and I work as a team; I'll just switch from I to 
we, from here on) is to keep the work flowing perfectly 
smoothly in his absence. 

Our general responsibilities include supervising and 
coordinating the tremendous amount of work that 
Hows through the offices of the Director and those of 
his executive staff. We have the final responsibility 
for reviewing the mass of correspondence that comes 
from the executive offices and eleven divisions of the 
Bureau. This requires a complete understanding of 
the Bureau's policies and procedures, as you'd imagine. 

We prepare briefs and reports on special studies for 
the Director. We try to keep abreast of the Bureau 
ippropriations and Congressional bills, and to keep 
up to date our files of information pertinent to all the 
matters of interest to the Director and the Bureau. 

We have numerous telephone requests. Over the 
vears we've established, we think, a cordial relation- 
ship with high government officials, members of Con- 
gress, and business and industrial executives who call 
tor information. 

And every day has at least one amusing call, like 
that from the lady who kept insisting she didn’t want 
to tell the census taker her age—wasnt “over 21,” all 


right? Surely we could understand, since we were 
women, too! And we did understand perfectly. 

We arrange travel itineraries for the Director and 
keep in constant touch with him when he is in the field. 

For the use of the secretarial staff in the Bureau, we 
keep up to date a manual of proper correspondence 
procedures. It’s based chiefly on the preferences indi- 
cated by the Director and follows the general pattern 
set by the Secretary of Commerce. 

We live not only in a world of statistics, here in the 
Census Bureau, but also in one where every day brings 
new adventure. Our visitors come from all parts of 
the world—from Canada, Latin America, England, 
Sweden, India. Just a few days ago we had a group 
of be-turbaned officials from Arabia. These visitors 
come from everywhere to study the latest methods of 
census taking; our Bureau offers a course in this science 


to accredited representatives of certain other lands. 


BEING SECRETARY to any important Government official 
is a matter of pride, of course; one likes to be asso- 
ciated with important persons, partly because im- 
portant persons are always very fine persons—that’s 
how they come to be important—but partly because 
working with important persons puts one “in the 
know.” Nora and I feel that we are especially privileged 
to be secretaries to the Director of the Census Bureau. 
Doctor Peel is a fine person. And where could vou 
possibly learn so much about so many persons and so 


many doings as in the Census Bureau! 


The 1950 Census counted 150 million Americans, is still adding and analyzing the statistics of American life. 
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By Francis Avery Faunce 





If you work in an 
ad agency, you 
will find team 
play ranks high. 
Anne and Bette 
often proofread a 
rush ad together. 
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Anne Jahares is secretary to Karl M. Frost, president of the 


Harry M. Frost Company, of Boston. Her duties bring her in- ago 
to contact with artists, space buyers, models—she sees many reli 
ads being designed long before they appear before the public. bas 
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NNE JAHARES likes people. People like Anne. 
You would like to work with her. If you had been 


10 


a magazine publisher. Marks an R beside her short- 
hand to call attention to rush transcript. 
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present at her first interview with Mr. Frost, you 9:30. Checks contents of large envelope just re- 
would have guessed that she had always wanted to ceived from the engraver. Takes “repro-proofs” to 
work in an advertising agency. He knew it right away. Bill, in the Production Department down the hall. 
He could tell from the direct way she answered his Brings a sketch from Art Department to Mr. Frost's 
questions. She showed self-confidence, but she made desk for approval. ¢ 
it clear that she was ready and eager to learn. 10:00. Folio of bills to Mr. Frost’s desk. On the s 
As secretary to Mr. Frost, in a Boston advertising same trip, Anne takes material for his afternoon con- 
agency, her day runs like this: ference. Ushers in a photographer to see him. While é 
8:45. Steps into the Metropolitan Building. Bids they are busy talking, Anne begins shooting her trans- f 
“Good morning” to Ken, who runs the elevator, and to cription through the typewriter—a schedule, a letter I 
members of the staff as they come in. about a radio commercial, memos to the art director 
8:55. Mr. Frost’s desk shipshape. Everything he and the newspaper space buyer. Another caller—dis- 
| wants where he wants it. Lights and intercommunica- missed courteously, after errand about proofs is noted. c 
| tion system switched on. 11:00. Anne called to take one more (long) mem- V 
| 9:00. Mr. Frost swings in. The day begins with a orandum that must be on its way to the printer now. t 
snap. “Get the printer on the line, please, and take Mr. Frost gives Anne large layouts to go with it. 
| down our conversation, will you?” Anne listens on Memorandum transcribed (other transcription must 1 
her extension. Makes shorthand notes of main points of wait ). Package wrapped. Messenger summoned to take s 
Mr. Frost’s requests and the printer's promises. it to the printer. I 
Now Mr. Frost is running through the mail. Anne Long-distance call put in to a big food corporation; r 
is checking her calendar, and his, to see what is on while waiting, Anne concentrates on proof of small ad 
the docket for the day. Charges her memory with this lying on her desk. Corrects misspelling of preferred I 
and that and the other. Telephone rings: a client, and marks proof, “OK with correction.” q 
about running a new advertisement. Anne glances at Sends Jack to bank to cash a check for Mr. Frost. d 
tomorrow's schedule. “Yes, Mr. Frost will be glad to Transcription still waiting, but first things come first. 
see you here tomorrow at 2:30.” 12:00. Now Anne takes over the switchboard E 
9:15. Anne settles down to take dictation—always while Bette Reynolds has her noon hour. A visitor is t 
a pleasant part of the day. One telegram included—to waiting (representative of one of the swank magazines. s 








Anne started as a switchboard-receptionist six years 
ago and still handles those duties at noon, when she 
relieves her friend Bette Reynolds at lunchtime. A 
baseball fan, Anne can “pinch hit” at any office job. 






Her duties cover the full range of secretarial duties—correspond- 
ence, filing, telephoning, typing manuscripts, making appoint- 
ments, and so on—but there is little “routine.” In agencies, dead- 
lines are important, and “first things first” is the essential rule. 


wants to run one of Mr. Frost’s advertisements ). The 
gentleman knows Anne, but there is no time to chat. 
Long telephone message about color scheme for pro- 


posed advertisement, taken in shorthand (to be typed 
later for Mr. Frost). 

: 1:00. Out to lunch. While Anne is gone, Bette 
covers telephone calls for Mr. Frost right at the 

’ switchboard. 

‘ 2:00. Back from lunch. Opens new batch of mail 

> and takes it to Mr. Frost’s desk. Gets a folder from the 

: files that he is sure to need when he is dictating a 

» reply to White Paper Mills. (No sense in waiting for 

r him to ask for the correspondence. ) 

. Mr. Frost returns from lunch. Receives visitor. An- 

; other telephone call; Anne takes name and number, 

¥ will call back when Mr. Frost is free. Time for more 
transcription now. 

t. 2:30. Anne still at that typewriter. Visitor leaves. 

st Telephone call put through as promised. Pages of the 

ce shorthand notebook ticked off, one after another. 
Incoming telegram from Chicago taken to Mr. Frost: 

n: reply dictated immediately. 

d 3:30. Everything is out of that shorthand note- 

vd book now. Letters to Mr. Frost's desk for signature. A 
question about tomorrow's work. Swiftly, now, the 

st. day's filing—mustn’t let it get a day ahead of her. 

st. 4:30. Everything is signed. Letters to be folded, 

rd put in envelopes (a lot of enclosures to go with them 

is today!) All ready now to go into the mail chute out- 

PS. side. 
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. SECRETARY IN AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


5:00. Anne’s desk in order. Her machine under 
cover. Intercommunication system switched off and 
lights turned out . A light step is heard in the 


corridor. 


WHAT A DAY! There were dozens of questions to ask 
Anne about her work: 

You certainly have to know how to do just about 
everything, don't you? 

Anne: Yes, and that is what is nice about my job. 
Variety. Lots of it. Never a dull moment! 

Don't you ever sit down and just type, without being 
interrupted? 

Anne: When Mr. Frost is out for a morning or away 
on business, I may have a chance to type a radio or 
newspaper schedule. But the telephone keeps on ring- 
ing, and the mail keeps coming in. Besides, when 
\f(r. Frost is away, I have more responsibility. 

Don't you get tired of handling mail day after day? 

Anne: I should say not! Always something you 
haven't expected. Always something Mr. Frost has 
been waiting for. Always something I can attend to 
for him. Always something I can watch him handle— 
and does he know how! 

Do you type copy for the ads? 

Anne: Yes. I get well acquainted with a lot of ad- 
vertisements before they ever appear. Then I see one 
of them over my head in the bus, or I get the thrill 
of coming across one in a magazine—one that I have 


(Continued on page 35) 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


by Constance L. Halpin 


Is Secretaryship “Overglamorized”? 


ODAY'S SECRETARY took a survey on its name- 
sake this month and came up with some interest- 
ing information. We wanted to know whether persons 
training to become secretaries had sensible reasons for 
their choice of career or whether they were just dream- 
ing out loud. It seems we can relax; the oncoming crop 
of Tomorrow's Secretaries has its feet on the ground. 
Here's how we found out. First, we asked nearly a 
hundred students to tell us why they were taking 
secretarial training; these were students at the Packard 
Junior College, in New York City, and they simply 
wrote, “I am planning to be a secretary because—" and 
gave one or more reasons. 

We tallied ali the reasons, selected the ten that 
appeared most frequently, and personally interviewed 
fifty secretaries, asking them, “What do you think of 
these reasons? Are they true ones?” As the secretaries 
gave us their answers, we kept score. Then we pre- 
pared the table you see here. 

if you add the “Very True” and “Usually True” 
averages (and we think you should combine them in 
a “Reason is Approved” column ), you get an emphatic 
O.K. on the students’ sensible view of a secretarial 
career. Ninety per cent of Today's Secretaries say 
that Tomorrow's Secretaries have the right ideas. 


NOW FOR A LOOK at the reasons themselves. The 
only negative aspect that many secretaries agreed on 
was in the matter of salaries. Ten per cent of the 
secretaries say that it was “seldom true” that secretary- 
ship pays very good salaries, and twelve per cent said 
bluntly that it wasn’t so; but 78 per cent did approve 
the idea. When you compare that vote with the tallies 
on the second reason—that “secretarial training can be 
obtained in a shorter period and at a more reasonable 
fee than in other fields’—you have to agree with what 
one secretary commented: “Considering the invest- 
ment, I think secretaryship pays off very well indeed.” 

By and large, the reasons given make up a fairly 
rosy picture for the career of secretary. Notice how 
many secretaries agree that secretarial work is very 
interesting. Girls interested in meeting especially 
interesting “people” (and girls know what I mean) 
will nod with pleasure at the 54 + 42 96 vote on 
the sixth reason. 

We could go over each of the ten reasons and the 
votes, with many /immm’s and ho ho’s; but you've prob- 
ably already done that. Before going on to other ar- 
ticles, though, do take time to note the impressive 
endorsement “for the future” that you get by com- 


bining the scores for reasons 3, 5, 6, and 8. 





tary because— 


1.—Secretarial work is very interesting.” 
at a more reasonable fee than in other fields.” 


too.” 


1.—Secretaryship pays very good salaries.” 
vancement.” 


esting people. . 
7.—Secretaryship is not overcrowded. 


fall back on in later vears.” 
a person, physically.” 
advantage in your personal life.” 


Average 





The STUDENTS said “I have chosen to become a Secre- 


2.—Secretarial training can be obtained in a shorter period and 


3.—Secretaryship is a steppingstone to careers in other fields, 


5.—Secretaryship offers a great many opportunities for ad- 


6.—Secretaryship offers the opportunity to meet many inter- 


8.—Secretaryship provides you with skills that you can always 
9.—Secretaryship does not make very strenuous demands on 


10.—Secretaryship provides you with skills that you can use to 


This table shows how the SECRETARIES com- 
mented on each reason. 


“Very *“Tsually (Reason is “Seldom “Not 
True” True” Approved) True” True” 
62 36% (9S% 29 — 
64 34 (98) ray 
30 58 (88) 10 2 
12 66 (78) 10 12 
1S 6S (86) 14 hasten 
54 $2 (96) oA 2 
1S 10) (SS 10 yA 
78 14 (92) S ee 
24 62 (86) 6 S 
54 36 (90) 8 2 
14.4% 45.65 ( 907% ) 7.0% 3.0% 
10% 
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by Michael Trent 
See how rapidly you can read this true short 


story. It contains words from only the first 


three chapters of the new shorthand Manual. 
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EVER WONDERED? 





by LOUIS A. LESLIE 


How Gregg 
Shorthand 


Was 
Invented 


John Robert Gregg 
first learned shorihand 
as a boy of 10. 











As a young man of 20 he had invented 
and published his own shorthand sys- 
tem. 
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EARLY EVERY great invention has an interesting story—and Gregg 
L Shorthand is no exception. Fortunately, we have that story in Doc- 
tor Gregg’s own words, because he’ was asked to tell it on many occa- 
sions. As space is limited, it has been necessary to summarize some of the 


story; but most of it is told here as it was taken down in shorthand from 
Doctor Gregg’s lips. 


“To begin at the very beginning, my father had a friend named Annesley, 
who was a shorthand writer. This friend came to visit my father in Rock- 
corry, the little country village in the north of Ireland where we lived, and 
he went to church with my father on Sunday morning. Being a shorthand 
enthusiast, he took his notebook with him and began to take notes of the 
sermon. In that little village a stranger was always a source of interest and 
curiosity and, when Mr. Annesley began to take notes, you can imagine how 
the attention of the congregation was focused upon him. 


“I do not suppose anyone in the congregation had ever seen a shorthand 
reporter before. The young clergyman became exceedingly embarrassed 
and almost broke down in his sermon. When the service was over, the 
young clergyman rushed down the lawn in front of the church and begged 
Mr. Annesley not to publish the sermon because he had taken it from some 
famous preacher of that time. 


“The event made such a great impression on my father that he insisted 
upon all five of his children learning shorthand. For this reason, in tracing 
the factors that led to my taking up shorthand, I think the story should 
properly date from the reporting of the sermon in that little country village 
by my father’s friend Mr. Annesley.” 


(Doctor Gregg’s sister and his three brothers made good records in school but displayed 


hen their turn came to learn shorthand. Doctor Gregg made a very poor 


record in school because of a hearing difficulty, and the family so constantly referred 


no interest w 


to him as poor John that he conc luded that everyone must consider him a hopeless dunce. 


“Whenever I said anything that sounded ordinarily intelligent, it was 
a subject of comment in the family circle. I grew up with the firm convic- 
tion that my life was bound to be a hopeless failure, and I feel that it is a 
«reat tragedy for a boy to grow up with that impression firmly fixed upon 
his mind. 


“Why, with that inferiority complex, as we call it now, did I ever strike 
out for myself? My family had moved to Glasgow, and one of their friends 
was an old man named Gilmour. Alexander Gilmour was not an educated 
man, but he had a great reputation for homely but profound wisdom. 
Whenever he spoke, everybody listened. 


“Old Sandy Gilmour always lad a kind word for me, and I hung around 
when he visited us. One evening he spoke to me, but as I did not hear him 
my brother said, ‘Mr. Gilmour, John is dull of hearing. The old man turned 
around in his chair and put his hand on my shoulder and said, “Dull 
hearing, laddie, but not dull o’brain.” The cffect of that remark on me was 
extraordinary. 


“When I remembered that all the rest of the family had studied shorthand 
and had failed, I determined to stick to shorthand until I should succeed. 
They had succeeded in everything else and failed only in that. I had failed 
in everything else—and I was going to succeed with shorthand, if with 
anything. It was my last chance.” 


(At the age of ten he first began to study shorthand, and he did succeed with it. He 
learned one shorthand system after another and finally, at the age of about 19, had com- 
pleted the invention of the shorthand alphabet we now use. Just why did that young 
genius decide on these particular strokes for each sound? How was he able to invent 
a shorthand alphabet better than any others that had been tried in the preceding 2,000 
vears of shorthand historv? How does it help you to improve your shorthand skill if you 
know these things? That is an interesting story that we shall begin next month. 
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Washington 5, D. C. 


ON YOUR DESK 





You can depend on the counsel of 
Homer Smith. He used to be a busi- 
ness teacher. Now he is Director of 
Product Information of the National 
Stationers Association. His address, in 
case you want to ask him for more in 
formation, is: 740 Investment Building 


{What ene aerilany cheuld kro acl 


CARBON PAPERS 


ELCOME TO “On Your Desk”! Each month we 

hope vou will draw up a chair in our corner and 
join in the chit-chat on the proper selection and use of 
aids to easier and better office work. Let’s start this 
series with some hints about carbon paper. 

Your experience with carbon paper in your typing 
courses may have been similar to mine. The teacher 
did a good job of showing how to use carbon paper. 
but nothing was ever said about the particular “kind” 
of carbon to use. In fact, we probably didn’t use the 
right one. 

Not until I visited ten leading manufacturers of 
carbon paper did I learn that there is a great dif- 
ference in carbon papers, even from the same manu- 
facturer. The right selection for the job is really a 
simple matter that can account for better quality re- 
sults, often at lower cost. Even the finest carbon paper 
will give poor results if not suited to the job. 


Two Factors, “weight” and “finish,” are the key to 
carbon paper selection. A light-weight carbon allows 
the tvping force to penetrate deeper and is therefore 
used for making many copies. A heavier-weight carbon 
adds bulk, but it also wears better and handles easier. 
A smart secretary uses the heaviest carbon consistent 
with clear copies. 

The “finish” is the ink-and-wax coating, and it comes 
in five to seven varying degrees of hardness. Not all 
finishes are available in all weights, but the manu- 
facturers make the most practical combinations avail- 
able. A light tvping touch requires a soft finish to 


by HOMER SMITH 


make a darker impression. A noiseless machine needs 
a soft carbon because it strikes more lightly than the 
standard ones. Soft platens require a soft finish for the 
same reason. 

Why not use a soft finish all the time? Because it 
gives its heavy impression at the expense of clearness 
and is more apt to smudge. A good rule, then, is to use 
the hardest finish that will give the reproduction you 


like. 


THE sIzE TYPE should be considered in checking your 
carbons. Elite works better with a lighter weight and 
harder finish, since the e’s and o’s tend to fill in. Note 
that the larger type faces, pica and billing, work bet- 
ter on large numbers of copies because they retain a 
more legible outline and do not fill in as easily as elite 
type does. 

To get away from the exasperating curling of car- 
bon paper when exposed to heat or temperature 
change, most better grades now have a special coating 
on the back. This and the printed backs also keep the 
carbon looking better longer and tend to encourage 
the typist to use it longer. Various brands also offer 
types of extensions or notches for easier removal of 
the carbons, and some have printed scales that help 
in placing the typing on the page. 

If you repeatedly make more than one carbon copy, 
you may find the carbon “binder” a timesaving device. 
You can purchase any number of sheets bound perma- 
nently at the top edge to a backing sheet that absorbs 
the shock of the type and adds to the wear. Once 
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inserted, realignment is unnecessary; and, since the 
insertion edge is always uniform, wrinkling is prac- 
tically eliminated. 

(CARBON PAPER is seldom used as long as it could be. 
Before the ink is gone the paper is usually discarded. 
\ good grade of carbon paper will continue to give 
cood impressions after all the “gloss” is gone. If you 
dont believe it, put a piece of scotch tape on a new 
it. It will take all the ink 


vou think. Then trv it in vour machine and 


carbon sheet. 


then remove 
with it 
vou will see that there is still plenty of writing life 
left in the impregnated fibers. Let the quality of im- 
pression, not the appearance of the carbon paper, tell 
vou when the life is gone. 

Here is a chart which will give vou a general idea of 
how many good copies. to expect from a given weight 
of carbon paper. Bear 
in mind that only an 
actual test will give a 
completely accurate 


cuide, 


NO. COPIES WEIGHT 
Over 15 31% Ib. 

& to 15 1 Ib. 
6 or 7 > tb 
for 5 4 
2or 3 & Ib. 

I 9 Ib. 
(Billing: 10 Tb.) 





Wity bo some carbon papers cost more than others? 
Like other pre ducts, higher quality costs more money. 
In a carbon paper, the quality is added in the paper 
stock used. 


ting just the right amount of coating for longest serv- 


the higher grades of ink, the care in get- 


ice, the extra runs for the curl resisting coatings, and 


the extra features that save time in assembly and re- 
moval. Don't buy the highest quality if you're a short 
time user. But, if you plan to get the most out of your 
carbon paper, use the better grades. 

[t will pay you to do a little research on this carbon- 
paper business. There are people, you know, who 
make a profession of giving sound advice and helping 
you find the right carbon paper—the local stationer, 
for one; the sales representatives of stationery manu- 
facturers, for others. 

The average office nec ds several type s ol carbons to 
fit the specific kinds of work to be done. No one carbon 
can give complete satisfaction on every sort of job. 
With just a few minutes’ experimenting, you can learn 
what carbons you should use, and save yourself a lot 
of discouragement, guarantee high-quality work, and 
have your employer boast to his friends, “What a smart 


secretary I have!” 
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vy Marie L. Carney. 


Welcoming 


66 HEYRE DRIVING me crazy!” the executive 

told me when I asked him how a voung friend of 
mine, newly added to his staff to assist his secretary 
was making out. “Mary keeps busy enough, goodness 
knows: but Susan seems busier than ever, just trving 
to kee p Mary brsvi- 

You know, thats a common occurrence. An execu- 
tive finds his secretary has more to do than she can 
handle: so he hires a newcomer to assist her. But, after 
i few days, the businessman finds that his secretary 
is still straining at the same old schedule. 


tasks. 


When anv supervisor shows a lack of confidence in 


giving the 


rew assistant only picayune 


a new assistant. her attitude is most discouraging to 
the newcomer. No one can be expected to do stamp 


and FOr Yai 


sticking with enthusiasm. Common. sens« 
business etiquette both demand that the 


] kind of 


of the duties for whic] 


Hewcoinel 


x given the sincerest welcome: immediate 


assignment to at least some 


she was emploved. 


SOME GOOD ASSIGNMENTS to he Ip orient the HeEwcomel 
Wel] eve 

ic 

1 


Ing Is time-consuming tor vou, the sup 


to the office and make her feel welcome? 

 % 
example, fi 
Yet it will acquaint 


with the work o 


newcomer, in the fastest 


] r 
i the othe Fust 


to folders 


a aa 
Tnat will wast 


ind most lasting wav. 


1 ’ 
be careful not to let her pop papers m 


ny Wa she may decide they belong. 


much of your time later on looking for misfiled ma 


} 


terial. Explain vour system, and for awhile jot dow: 


+ 


on each papcr to be filed the heading of the folder 
? 
1 


into which it should go. 


ae he 
its the same with dictation. If vour assistant 


, . ] P 1 
elected because of her training shorthand and 
tvping, start her right off with a few letters. There is 

. ee NER 
no need to wait. Help her with the spelling of nriames 


and provide whatever correspondence is being an- 
that she has a 


stationery and 


wered, so that she can refer to it. See 
typewriter in good working condition, 
supplies, and a posture chair that is properly ads 
1? 
| 


iusted. Then let the newcomer show how useful s 


i¢ 
Call be ! 


Help her in recognizing visitors. A new girl in- 
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Muthor of Etiquette in Business 





NEWCOMER IN THE OFFICE 


variably finds it hard to ask people their business, and 
she is sure to become flustered when she learns that 
some of those whom she attempts to question are 
customers of long standing. By introducing her to the 
regular callers when they come in, you will be repaid 
in good will on both sides. 

Forms for making introductions are varied. As a 
“Miss Brown, this is Mr. 
Smith of the National Company.” Or, “Mr. Smith, may 
| introduce you to Miss Brown (a pause while they 


suggestion, you may Say, 


each acknowledge the introduction with a pleasant 
How do you do Miss Brown will have the 


latest market list whenever you call up. 


Most orrices large enough to have several employees 
have a systematic procedure for explaining office rules 
ind routine. Very briefly, it consists of putting the 
employee at ease, finding out what she already knows 
tbout the job at hand. presenting the task and inter- 
esting her in learning the office routines; then tactfully 
tollowing up. Because the newcomer’s success is large- 
ly dependent on her attitude toward her job, she owes 
nuch to the supervisor who guides her with a hand 
so dett that she is truly happy at her work. 

Besides acquainting the new girl with the work, you 
have an obligation, like that of a hostess, to acquaint 
her with her new surroundings and associates. 

Show her where she may leave her things; give her 

hanger, Point out the washroom, and give her in- 
formation about the cafeteria or vending machines. 
the clinic, company library, recreation hall—whatever 
facilities there may be. Tell her the firm’s regulations 
tbout attendance and tardiness, and warn her not to 
use the telephone if personal calls are not permitted. 

Introductions in an office vary. In a small office, the 
newcomer is introduced to everyone. In a large de- 
partment she is introduced to those with whom she 
vill come in contact in the course of her work. 

\s a further sign of thoughtfulness. you should in- 
roduce her to one or two others of her own age. 
Through these introductions she will have companion- 
ship at lunch time. Such association will give her a 


teeling of “belonging.” 


THe Newcomer, though, is expected to use some 
effort of her own in making friends. There may be a 
bowling team or a camera club, which anyone is en- 
titled to join. An enterprising office group can suc- 
cessfully enjoy activities of every sort, from picnicking 
together to putting on a play at hospitals. 

In everyday contacts, a girl can also become ac- 
quainted with the others in the office. When she 
passes someone in the corridor who glances her way 
pleasantly, she can at least smile. And she should, of 
course, be ready to answer a “Good morning” or 
“Hello.” Without being considered at all forward, 
a new employee will find many opportunities for meet- 


ing associates. 


However, THE OFFICE isn't exactly a Saturday Nite 
Social Club. Recently several employers, in a radio 
forum, complained that high school graduates on their 
first jobs often were too sociable. 

“They talk all the time they are in the stock room 
and on other jobs where theyre together, and then 
they wonder why they aren't promoted.” That was the 
way a store manager put it. 

The personnel director of a large insurance com- 
pany remarked, “Some of these youngsters bring ‘kid 
habits’ with them. They pass notes, or go to the water 
cooler a dozen times a day just to walk by their 
friends’ desks.” 

Such “kid habits” do nothing to help inewcomer fil 
in more quickly with her new friends at work, to say 
nothing of creating an unfavorable impression on thi 
management. The thing that determines her success 
in making friends and « njoving her job is her Attitude 

with a capital A—the way she feels and acts toward 
others—the way she shows her consideration for her 
associates by phrasing her remarks tactfully—the way 
she minds her own business and leaves prying. to 


those who know less about career conduct 


By THe very FACT that she is someone new, the new 
comer cannot go unobserved. The things she does ex- 
press her liking for others, and these expressions help 


her in the shortest time to fit in with the group 
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SECRETARIES 
Work 


Where secretaries work, there are people — many 
people. ... The Man Behind the Desk, who clears his 
throat and says, “Dear Mr. Evans”. . . the visitor, hat 
in hand, with a quick smile . . . the mail boy, who 
stands with square shoulders and who wears a white 
shirt and a bright tie like that of the youngest vice- 
president . . . the elevator operator, who one day pays 
homage: “Is shorthand hard?”. . . the threesome in the 
steno pool, who came from the same school and have 
lunch together every day. . .. The Manager, graying, 
but the spirit of the firm, so easy to chat with . . . hur- 
rying people, laughing people . . . alert old-timers who 
spur the pace of newcomers . . . chuckles, spilling at 
the water cooler . . . the Big Conference group, with 
cigars and the door closed. . .. There are many people. 
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. all kinds 


large, mahogany-paneled reception foyers, with 


Where secretaries work, there are offices. . . 
paintings and air conditioning . . . private little nooks, 
with a picture of The Founder over the desk, and a 
coat tree in the corner ... big, bright offices. with glass 
partitions and fluorescent lights and humming fans... 
executive offices, with a massive desk set catty-cor- 
nered against a skyline and with a cluster of family 


photographs defying the Map of Territories . . . little 


offices on balconies, eavesdropping on the display 


room below everywhere bric-a-brac—like yawn- 
ing staplers, telephones with memo pads, be-scribbled 
desk calendars, and metal wastebaskets green 
venetian blinds that slice sunlight into ribbons 


offices, all kinds. 
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There is a special atmosphere where secretaries work, 
a unique combination of tension, merriment, and suave 
poise murmurs on the telephone, subdued 
clacking of typewriters, punctuated by the skirl of 
papers-in and swish of papers-out the bang-and- 
snap of file drawers . . . the tingling of phones... a 
raised voice, indignant the sudden urgency of 
telegrams, the triumph of The Big Deal, the excit 
ment of The Idea .. 


gling of business affairs and holiday spirit and wedding 


. undercurrents, a confused min- 
showers. ... 

Where do secretaries work? Where men of business 
are neighbors. Where the tide of life is high. Where 


business is. There secretaries work. 
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by MADELINE S. STRONY 


Here's why one Johns-Manville secretary is “Priceless 
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Secretaries must 
dress the part 


Elizabeth F. Trumper 


Sryant & Stratton Business Institute 


AVE YOU EVER watched the crowds hurrying 
H out of an office building at closing time? It’s 
easv to tell who are the secretaries and who are just 
the routine workers. Why? Because the secretary 
knows that she must dress the part. Her attractive hat, 


spotless gloves, and smart apparel show she has confi- 
dence in herself, respect for the responsibilities of her 


GOOD GROOMING 





position, and a regard for her employer. She realizes 
the importance that a well-groomed appearance plays 
in creating a good impression on her employer as well 
as on office personnel and visitors. She is the link 
between her employer and the public—and she must 
never underrate the importance of that fact. 

She selects her clothes carefully, with an eye to 
appropriateness as well as becomingness. For that 
reason, there’s something about a suit that is fine, fine. 
fine for Margaret, our secretary. A trim well-made 
tailored garment in her favorite color gives her a busi- 
nesslike appearance that marks her as the private 
secretary of a successful employer. 


\ suit is an excellent investment for a secretary; and 
let it be just that—an investment. Excellent fit, espe- 
cially across the shoulders, fine tailoring, conservative 
lines, fabric that will retain its shape after countless 
cleanings — all represent a worth-while investment. 
Such a suit may be worn in fall and winter, as well 
as spring; and its classic lines are not outmoded by 
drastic style changes from season to season. And if 
Margaret has some filing to do or stencils to run, she 
may wish to remove the jacket for greater comfort. 
Her neat white blouse spells efficiency to the office 
staff as well as to Margaret, for how easily her blouse 
can be washed and ironed! 

Dresses may be worn instead of the suit; but let 
the dress be the smart tailored dress that fits quietly 
into the background of a business office — never the 
frilly, fluffy one that attracts attention to the wearer. 
Tailored dresses are practical, also, for they may be 
changed in appearance by the addition of the right 
touch of jewelry, a new belt, or a different scarf o1 


collar, serving as several costumes in one. 


THE SECRETARY KNOWS the importance of having the 
right accessories. Her handbag is large enough to 
carry the various beauty aids necessary for good 
grooming; yet she is smart enough to check up fre- 
quently on the contents and not to allow an accumula- 
tion of pencils, personal letters, used-up lipsticks, or 
old match folders to spoil the shape of the bag. Her 
shoes generally match her bag in color; they may 
vary in style, but they fit well and therefore are com- 
fortable. At the first sign of worn heels or scuffed 
leather she takes them to (Continued on page 47) 
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Students Like UNDERWOOD’S 
Double-Easy Advantages... 


TO LEARN ON UNDERWOOD 





TO WORK ON UNDERWOOD 





Here’s why... 


Rhythm Touch .. . light and easy 
... helps your fingers pick up a natu- 
ral typing tempo that combines speed 
and accuracy. Your fingers move 
over the keyboard in an almost effort- 
less rhythm that helps you through 
even the toughest typing jobs with 


surprising ease. 


Rimless, Finger-Form Keys add 
even more to your typing ease. Cra- 
dled in the concave surfaces of these 
scientifically designed keys, your 
fingers find it easy to strike sharp 
and true... with the uniform weight 


of touch that tells the world you're 


an experienced typist. 


Visible Margin Stops and See 
Set Scales put every important ad- 
justment right before your eyes. You 
can see what you're doing, and why. 
You can set both margins without 
moving the carriage. You can center 
paper, text and titles with unsur- 


passed speed and ease. 


All these and other important ad- 
vantages are yours when you type on 
Underwood machines. So make sure 
you use Underwood for your school 
work now. You'll use it for your office 


work later. 


UNDERWOOD 2464 DE LUXE 
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Tips on Typing — dy George L. Hossfield 


(10-Times World's Professional Champion Typist) 


Have you learned the trick, which 
can be used on most typewriters, of 
making an exclamation point with- 
out using the Back-Spacer? Simply 
hold down the left-hand Shift Key 
and the Space Bar simultaneously 
until both keys have been struck 
the apostrophe and the period. 


Use the fourth, or little finger on the 
Shift Key and the first finger on the 
Space Bar. Holding the Space Bar 
until both keys have been struck 
prevents the carriage from moving 
and thus eliminates the necessity of 
using the Back Spacer. 
It’s that easy! 





Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines 


Accounting Machines 


Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


... Made by the TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD! 
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AT WOODBURY COLLEGE, Los Angeles 


Winner of the 1950 O.G.A. Grand Trophy 
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They watch for the magazine to arrive... And read “Wits and Wags” first, of course 
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They read the stories in shorthand classes... And use the C.T, in typing classes 
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Even the beginners practice the O.G.A. material... And everyone watches the Awards Honor Roll hi 
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HONORS —by fo Gag Fi 


JOODBURY COLLEGE, 
whose achievements have 
been headlining the news of this 
department for many vears, have 
won our honors—by the bag full! 
Just last spring they did it again: 
took the Grand Championship in 
the 1950 Annual O.G.A. Contest. 
The reason, we believe, is indicated 
in the pictures across the page and 
in the one below. It’s interest, and 
work, and enthusiasm, and reaching 
for goals wav up high. And it’s 
starting in September, too! 

Once more it is September; and 
the aces in our Awards Department 
will be watching for the mailman, 
knowing full well that toward the 


end of the month he will be bring- 
ing in the first of a stream of hon- 
ors-winning, certificate-earning 
specimens of shorthand and typ- 
ing tests. Woodbury works that 
way. They get started early, in 
September. They reach high. 


INTERESTING, this start-in-September 
business. 


“September was the beginning of 
many adventures for me,” a reader 
recently wrote us. “I began the study 
of shorthand and typing in Septem- 
ber. I won my first shorthand and 
tvping awards, together with the 
class, in the first semester. But my 
most gratifying accomplishment came 
a year later, in September, when I 





Instructor, Mr. William Geddes, smilingly distributes newly won awards to short- 
hand students. (Note 1950 Grand Trophy award on table.) 
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passed the 140-word Shorthand 
Speed Test and the 70-word Compe- 
tent Typist Test. I was the only stu- 
dent in the class to do that, and I 
was mighty proud of my awards. 


“Then and there I decided (with 
my teacher's help) to become a 
shorthand reporter; and the follow- 
ing September, after I had passed 
the 175 Shorthand Speed Test and 
the Competent Typist Test at 95 
words (I could transcribe my notes 
at 80 words a minute, thanks to the 
practice on the Annual O.G.A. Con- 
test Copy ), a call came to the school 
for a male secretary who could write 
150 words a minute in shorthand— 
and travel. The position offered an 
excellent salary, too. An opportunity 
for travel boy, that was just what 
I wanted! 


“Now it is September again—three 
years after I began the study of short- 
hand—and I have just returned from 
a six-month trip around the world 
a fabulous adventure!” 


It's surprising how, at a cost of 
only a few cents a day for books and 
an hour or two of study and prac- 
tice, one can make the most won- 
derful dreams come true. Imagine, 
a six-month trip around the world 
because he aimed high, practiced 
faithfully—and started in Septem- 
ber! 

The great September adven- 
ture lies ahead of you—is here- 
whether you are a secretary aspir- 
ing to the extra skill that leads to 
promotion or a student just begin- 
ning your study of shorthand and 
tvpewriting. 


Let Us REVIEW, quickly, the bag full 
of honors that our Awards Depart- 
ment holds before you, beautiful 
pins and certificates and other 
prizes for progress and skill, ready 
every month for those who aim high 
and reach their goals. 
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MerET 
Shorthand at 
Los Angeles, shown presenting the Grand 


PEGGY SMITH, the Queen of 


Woodbury College, in 


Trophy (won by the school in last 
springs O.G.A. Contest) to Dr. R. H. 
Whitten, president of the College. For 
pictures of Peggy's classmates, see page 
26. 





MEET GLENNA MULLEN, also, Inola 
Oklahoma ) High School senior who was 
named “Miss Ideal Secre tary” rece ntly in 
the Tulsa Business College’s 11th annual 
commercial contest. In addition to win- 
ning the title, Glenna won the new Un- 
derwood portable that Russell Kurtz 
presenting to her. 





“My success is due to the inspira- 
tion I derived from the Awards De- 
partment and its Tests. Every test 
each month was a challenge. I 
thrived on them, all the time I was 
in school.” Those are the words of 
a young lady who is now private 
secretary to a top-flight business 
executive. 

The first goal, if you are a stu- 
dent, is to qualify for membership 
in the Order of Business Efficiency. 
If your school has an O.B.E. Chap- 
ter, its sponsor can tell you the re- 
quirements. If a chapter has not yet 
been formed, watch for our com- 
plete explanation about O.B.E. 
here next month or ask a business 
teacher in your school to write for 
the details now. 


Our Awarps ProcraM consists of 
separate series of honors for 
achievement in (1) shorthand, 
2) typewriting, (3) bookkeeping, 
and (4) transcription. We have just 
published a new Awards Instruc- 
tion Booklet that gives every de- 
tail; and we invite business teach- 
ers to write for a free copv. 


SHORTHAND AWARDS 


O.G.A. Certificate or Pin 
for writing a good shorthand penmanship 
stvle This month’s test copy is shown 
n the opposite page. ) 

2. OG.A. Membership Certificate or 
Pin for writing a practical shorthand 
penmanship style, such as every good 
stenographe r writes. (This month’s mem- 
bership test is shown here, too. ) 

3. 60-word Shorthand Speed Certifi- 
cate or Pin. This award is given for pass- 


1. Junior 
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ing a 5-minute dictation test at 60 words 
a minute, with not more than 15 errors 
(an accuracy of 95 per cent) 

4. 80-word Shorthand Speed Certifi- 
cate or Pin. This award is given for 
passing a 5-minute dictation test at SO 
words a minute, with not more than 20 
errors (an accuracy of 95 per cent). 

+ Complete Theory Certificate or 
Gregg Ovals Pin. This award is issued for 
having passed a Gregg Theory Test of 
100 words embracing the principles of 
shorthand, which will be dictated to you 
in 10 minutes. Twenty minutes will be 
allowed for transcription. If your test con- 
tains not more than 20 errors (a_ half 
point is deducted for each error), vou are 
eligible for the award. 

6. 100-word Shorthand Speed Pin or 

Certificate. This award is given for passing 
15-minute dictation test at 100 words a 
minute, with not more than 25 errors (an 
accuracy of 95 per cent ). 
7. 120-word Shorthand Speed Pin or 
Certificate. This award is given for passing 
i 5-minute dictation test at 120 words a 
minute, with not more than 30 errors (an 
accuracy of 95 per cent 

Pins and medals may be earned for 140, 
160. 175. and 200 words a minute also. 


Complete Theory and Shorthand 
Speed tests appear in BUSINESS 
TEACHER (formerly the Gregg 
News Letter), which is sent free by 
the Gregg Publishing Company to 
teachers requesting it. Requests 
must be sent on school stationery 
to the Gregg branch office nearest 
vou. 

TYPING AWARDS 


1. Junior O.A.T. Certificate or Pin for 
accuracy and good arrangement. There 
is no typing speed requirement for this 
award. (This month’s test 
page 33.) 

2. Competent Typist Progress Certifi- 


appt ars) on 
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cate (showing the exact number of words 
per minute attained) for typing 30 net 
words a minute on a 10-minute test, with 
ot more than 5 errors 

3. Competent Certificat 
tvping 40 net words a minute on 10. 
minute test. 

{. Senior O.A.T. Pin or Certificate foy 
qualifying on the Senior O.A.T. Test 
page 33). Typist must have qualified « 
the 40-word Competent Typist Test ¢ 
be eligible to take the Senior O.A.T 
Test, but the O.A.T. Test itself need t 
be timed. 

5. Competent Typist G Id Pin and/or 
Certificate for 50 net words. 

6. Competent Typist “60-word C.'1 


Tvpist 


Pin. 

ys Competent Tvpist “TO-word C.J 
Pin. 

8. Competent Typist “S0-. rd C7 
Pin. 


Certificates may be had for passing the 
Compe tent Ty pist Test at even higher 
spe ( ds 

BOOKKEEPING AWARDS 

1. Junior, Senior, and Superior Certifi 
cates and Pins are available for comple- 
tion of the Bookkeeping Probl ms 
published in the Business Epucation 
Wortwp. Students should ask their teachers 
to tell them about these tests and awards 


PFRANSCRIPTION AWARDS 


1. Transcription Ce rtificates are avail- 
thle for satisfactory performance on office- 
style dictation tests published in the 
Business EpucatTion Wor vp. 

2. Proofreading Certificates are avail- 
able for satisfactorily completing — the 
Transcription Talent Teaser. (See page 


pag 
37.) 

Tue tests in Topay’s SECRETARY 
may be taken by office employees 
as well as by students, but the 


Shorthand Speed and Theory Tests 
must be administered by a business 
teacher or (by special arrange- 
ment) by an office supervisor. 

Whether you are a_ student, 
stenographer, or a junior secretary 
aspiring to promotion, reaching 
high, reaching for honors—reaching 
for whole bagfulls of honors—will 
improve your skill! 

It’s September, and here on pag 
29 are the Junior O.G.A. and O.G.A. 
Membership Tests for this month. 
The typing tests you will find on 
page 30 and 33, and the transcrib- 
ing speed copy on page 31. 

All clubs of test papers should be 
accompanied by a typewritten list 
of names to expedite checking and 
insure accuracy in making out cer- 
tificates. September copy is good 
on all tests until receipt of the Octo- 
ber, 1950, issue. 
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| \ lee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
| cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25+ each. Applicants for both certificate 
| and pin should remit 35¢ 





Instructions 


Copy the tests here in your best style ot! 
-horthand. trying to make your notes 
look as nearly as possible like our expert 
pen ins notes alongside. The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns, on 
your regular notebook paper or on any 
ther stationery that will allow you to do 
our best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable thre 
writer to see whether he is practicing cor- 


rectly. It may be taken as soon as the 


copy can be written ereditably. The Mem- 

wrship Test is offered for those who 
feel that thev have developed a cood. 
practical style of penmanship that will 


issure accurate transcripts on the job 
Lece ptable sper imens entitle the writer to 
membership in the Order of Gregg Art- 
ists (O.G.A.) 

Test papers are judged on (1) th 
smoothness and fluency of the notes: (2 
the formation of the characters as to prop- 
r curve. slant. and joining: and (3) the 
correctness oft 
throughout the 
“Key to the 
returned 


proportions maintained 
specimen submitted. A 
Marking of O.G.A. Tests” i 
with any failing papers. which 
gives detailed criticism of the faults of 


style noted by the examiner. 


Sty le Studies 


few words are 
rom the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
tul. (Junior candidates mav practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing 
the printed outline for 
cannat 


\ selected each month 


and over 
inv word that vou 


over 


execute easily (use a dry pen 
point) will give vou the “feel” of the 
correct form; and writing an outline oj 
your own over several times. one on ton 
of the other. will show vou whether vou 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in ow 
experts “rewritten” forms that begin th 
lines of Style Studies at the bottom of th 
page. You can test vour own writing of 
the basic forms by using the Corrective 
Slide 
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Competent Typist Test 





(To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add 1 for each additional 


speed, divide total by number of 





It may well be said that wild ani- 
mals have to live by their wits. In 
times of danger they often outwit 
man and other animals with a variety 
of lifesaving tricks. 


I remember I was driving along a 
sandy plantation road one morning 
when I came upon a party of deer 
hunters. Along the edge of the road 
was a fence. The fence was very old, 
and only the posts and one single 
rusty strand of wire still remained. I 
was not far from one hunter who was 
standing rigidly by one of the posts. 
Soon I heard the hounds coming. A 
long way ahead of them, a beautiful 
buck came stealing out. The hunter 
saw the stag and, taking for granted 
that the animal would jump the wire 
within easy range on his left, leveled 
his shotgun above the wire. 

On came the buck. Just when he 
should have been in the air over the 
wire, the hunter shot both barrels. 
The deer, however, dived under the 
wire, straightened up with great 
speed, and in a flash was gone. He had 
simply outguessed the man with the 
gun. 

One afternoon as I was paddling a 
canoe up the edge of the big river that 
flows past my home, I observed an- 
other trick used by our children of na- 
ture. 


As we are only six miles from the 
ocean, we have fresh tidewater. The 
tide at this time was brimming so high 
that the marsh along the edge of the 
river was flooded. While paddling by, 


Words 


~ 


258 


266 


5 strokes typed. To ge 
minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 for each error before dividing by number of minutes. 


I came suddenly on an old mallard 
drake sitting in the water only a few 
feet away. 

On account of the high water, the 
marsh would have afforded him very 
little shelter. Therefore, I naturally 
expected him to take wing with loud 
quacks of alarm as soon as he saw me. 
But he did nothing so crude. 

Swiftly treading water, he sank al- 
most out of sight, so that little more 
than the tip of his bill showed above 
the quiet water. With not more than 
a second or two to make up his mind, 
he had simply resorted to concealment 
rather than to wild flight. 

One method of concealment that 
has rarely been commented upon is the 
ability of wild creatures to remain mo- 
tionless for long periods of time, even 
though in plain sight. One day while 
sitting in the woods, I thought I saw 


Words 
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280 


something in the thicket of sweet bays 428 
not more than fifty yards away. It 435 
looked like a rack of deer horns. I 443 
knew, because of their position, that, 451 
if they were really antlers, the deer 458 
must be standing watching me. But 465 
since, at a distance, a dead branch can 475 
look very much like deer horns, I could 481 
not be certain. I kept watching, how- 489 
ever, and for not less than twenty min- 496 
utes the supposed antlers never gave 504 
a sign of movement. At last, to satisfy 512 
my curiosity, I stepped forward—and 519 
a noble stag bounded from his shelter. 527 
He had been able to remain quiet 534 
longer than I had. 537 
(If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Adapted from an article by Archibald Rutledge in the July, 1949, Coronet. Copyright, 1949, by Esquire, Ine. 
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Transcribing Speed Practice 











The material below is the same as the C.T. Test across the page, and it is provided so that you can test and compare your speeds of typing from print 


rom shorthand. Compute your rate on this word-counted material in the same way you do when typing the C.T 
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WORDS 

aid ail all ark ask dad did fed kid lad lea led li id pal ] 
old cold desk disk doll dull da Pail 311 foid. ful ild l 
gold held leak mask ld pall ri sold tall told tu will 1 
{lls could fails fells files fills flask folds hacks lacks l: 
leaks males plead ricks rocks rules scold sells sneak speak 12 
tales tells tiles tills toils tolls vales wells wills would 1 
cks clicks clocks flicks fiocks frills frocks pearls shells 13 
shocks should skills slacks slicks smells smocks speaks spells 1 
pills steaks sticks stills stocks storks tricks trills trucks 13 


You have to have Rhythm-- 


if you want to have speed 


by ALAN C. LLOYD 


T ISN'T OFTEN that Elizabeth 
loses her temper. Not now. But 
there was a day! 

“Boss!” she stormed right into the 
office, “won't vou please have a re- 
pairman take a look at my type- 
writer? Please!” 

For Elizabeth, that’s drastic. 
She’s a quiet, tall girl, ordinarily, 
well poised, just about the last per- 
son in the office vou’d think would 
let a gadget like a typewriter get 
her to the brink of tears. 

She spread her 
“Look,” she pleaded, “ve un- 
tangled my kevs so often that I 
have ribbon ink all over my fingers 

-and my letters 

She paused to push back a stray 
lock of hair, and added with a wan 
little smile, “—and now my face!” 

“And the repairman should take 

look at—what?” I waved her to 
t chair. She sat down. 

“The kevs are 
stuck,” 
calmly. 

“Clean them regularly?” 

“Certainly. Dozen times a day.” 

“Any of them bent?” 


hands open. 


always getting 
she explained, a little more 


I don't think so. But 

“Tell you what, Elizabeth. Have 
you typed a letter today with two 
carbons? Good, get a second car- 
bon for me, will you, please 

While Elizabeth skipped — to 
her desk, I checked the office rec- 
ords. Yes, that typewriter ought to 
be in good order. When she re- 
turned with the carbon, I studied 
it for a moment and then handed it 
to her. 

“What can you read about the 
Wav vou type—just from this sheet?” 

Elizabeth studied the page, and 
slowly a crimson wave crept up her 
throat and onto her face. “I don't 
type verv evenly,” she said in a 
small, small voice. 


\PANY 


rypists dont type evenly. 


That's what keeps their kevs tangled 


up—and their speed down. You 
can't make speed when you have to 
stop to untangle the keys. Nine 
times out of ten, the carbon copies 
are a giveaway: spots of very dark 
and very light strokes mean uneven 
typing—lack of rhythm. 

So, if you're a typist and have 
ambitions to add a few words 
minute to your speed, try the drills 
at the top of this page. 
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They re something special. You'll 
notice at a glance that hey con- 
sist of sets of 3-, 4-, 5-, and 6-letter 
words: that’s to help vou build 
rhythm on longer and longer 
stretches of typing. Youll notice 
at second glance that the = dril] 
words seem loaded with ks’s. sk’s. 
als and Iss; thats because thes 
words are ones that end in such a 
wal that vour fingers are back on 
the home kevs after every word 
Youll notice at third glance that a 
lot of the words are alike: that’s 
so theyll be easy to type and 
you concentrate on how you are 
typing instead of what. 


LleRE S HOW TO BUILD RHYTHM. First. 
turn to the CT Test on page 30 
Take a one-minute writing on the 
first paragraph of that copy, just 
Then add 
10 words a minute to that rate: 
— your goal. 

Now, look at the row of 3-letter 
wenils. It contains 60 strokes—12 
“standard Decide how 
many times you need to copy that 
one line in one minute to reach 
your goal. If your goal is 48, say. 
youll need to type the ren four 
if your goal i 
GO, five times; and so on. 

That first line is so easy that you'll 

easily make your goal within three 
attempts IF you let the words help 
you. 

Type smoothly—oh, so smoothly. 
Use a quick, firm get-away stroke 
on the keys. Don't push too hard 
for speed; just keep tap-tap-tapping 
along as evenly as you can. As you 
repeat the line, you'll find you pick 
up speed. Don't beat time or ex- 
aggerate your rhythm; just let the 
rhythm of those easy words help 
you type along steadily. 

\s soon as you make your goal 
on the 3-letter words, go on to the 
first row of the 4-letter words and 
aim for the same goal. If you do 
not make the goal in three attempts 
on that line, switch to the second 
line of 4-letter words; vou ll make 
it in three att pts here. 


to see what your rate is 


W ords.” 


times in a minute; 


Continue in the same way on the 
5-letter and 6-letter word drills. Re- 
peat one line not more than for 
three one-minute efforts; if vou 
don't make your goal, switch to the 
next; and if you still don’t make it 
in three efforts, you will on the 
third line. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THE ORDER OF ARTIST IC TY Pis] » te atures two classes ol membership: Junior and Senior. ( ertificates will he 


Junior QO. A. T. Test 


Type the following article on one page, in 
uhle spacing. Center the title in ‘“‘all caps, 
underscore it. Single space the seven topics 


ing the third paragraph, centering them on 


OFFICE REFERENCE BOOKS 
Professional and business executives 
must be prepared to make vital de- 
cisions every hour of every day. They 
must know when to buy, when to sell, 
when to slow down and when to 
speed up each operation. They must 
often answer all sorts of questions 
put to them by customers or sup- 
pliers. 


Every office worker should be ac- 
quainted with the many sources of 
information, if for no other reason 
than to be able to answer the queries 
of his superiors promptly and cor- 
rectly. A good list of such references 
is to be found in any standard hand- 
book for executives or secretacies. 


For example, one of the most use- 
ful reference volumes is “The Worid 
Almanac and Book of Facts,” which 
has been issued annually for sixty- 
ive years. Suppose you were asked 
for information on the following 
topics: 


Public Lands of the United 
States 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


Correct Ways of Displaying the 
Flag 


How to Address a Government 


Official 


Steel Production in the United 
States 


The Speed of a Falling Body 


The Eye Bank for Sight Restor- 


ation 


These represent only an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the information that 
anyone can find in a few seconds 
with the aid of the fine 45-page index 
in “The World Almanac.” 


issued only for aceurate, neat. and attractive work done on these tests and submitted to 
the Examining Committee. TODAY’S SECRET ARY. 230 West 42 Street. New York, N. Y.. 
accompanied by the required fee. Erasures or typographical errors will disqualify a test. 
but all tests may be practiced as many times as necessary to secure the desired result up 
to the day of receiving the next month’s tests. 

Students must have typed at least 40 words a minute to be eligible for the Senior 
O.A.T. Membership Certificate or Emblem Pin. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to focus attention early on professional typing 
standards, all work should be done with a good ribbon and should show an even touch 
and clear, clean typing, artistically arranged as to margin, centering, and alignment. 
Typists may try for the Junior award as soon as they are able to copy the test without 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


i > j P " 
Study the rough draft carefully, noting all corrections and marking any incorrect spacings or spell- 


f 4 
ings you can find. Arrange this material on one page as artistically as possible. Double space Par- 
ugraph 1; single space the items in Paragraph 2. Remember: No erasures! The f vamining Committee h 
sharp eyes! 
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SPEED BUILDING 





Your hand moves as fast as the expert's does—but you 


probably pause more often. To build speed, you must 


eliminate hesitation—and read lots of good shorthand 


Your Hand Is Already 
Fast Enough 


ENNIE ADAMS, a young lady 

in my Hunter College high- 

speed shorthand class, was dis- 
couraged. For three months she 
had failed to pass the 120-w.a.m. 
shorthand test. 

Approaching me at the end of 
the class period one day, she com- 
plained that her hand moved too 
slowly to get the dictation. She was 
certain that, even if she went on 
practicing diligently for the rest of 
her days, she would never pass the 
120. 

“It's no use,” she said, “I just 
can't seem to move my hand fast 
enough.” 

“That just isn't so,” I replied. “I 
have been watching you write. You 
have sufficient hand speed to write 
at least 175.” 

She looked skeptically at me as 
I made this remark, so I told her 
about an experiment I had_per- 
formed. 


IN THE EXPERIMENT I had ten pu- 
pils and three experts write from 
dictation while slow-motion pic- 
tures were taken. The students took 
the dictation at 140 w.a.m. and the 
experts at 220 w.a.m. 

Choosing identical outlines in 
the take written by the students 
and that written by the experts, I 
discovered, by means of an elec- 
trical timer, that in most instances 
the students were executing the in- 
dividual strokes in each outline as 
fast as or faster than the experts. 

Moreover, the students were ac- 
tually writing for only one-third 


34 


by A. E. KLEIN, Ph.D. 


of the time that they were taking 
dictation and the experts for but 
one-half the time. 

This means that the students 
were actually writing at three times 
the dictation speed of 140 w.a.m. 
(that would be about 420 w.a.m.) 
and the experts were writing at ap- 
proximately twice the dictation 
speed of 220 w.a.m. (or 440 w.a.m. ) 
In fact, one student wrote at the 
rate of 451 w.a.m.—faster than any 
of the three experts, among whom 
were two world champions! 


WHEN CONFRONTED WITH this ex- 
perimental evidence—that she could 
execute the individual parts of 
shorthand outlines as fast as the 
experts and over 400 w.a.m.—Jennie 
had no reply. But she asked me a 
iogical question. 

“Then why dont I write as fast 
as the experts.” 

“There is one more fact I have 
not told you yet,” I said; “and that 
is this: The students, when taking 
dictation, pause about five times as 
often as the experts do.” 

The slow-motion pictures showed 
that these pauses occurred at the 
beginning of an outline, at the ends 
of strokes within an outline, and 
sometimes at the end of an out- 
line. It was this element of pausing 
or hesitation that was the most con- 
spicuous difference between the 
writing of students and of experts. 
In fact, the experts writing was al- 
most wholly free from hesitation. 

It is said that “He who hesitates 
is lost,” and this proverb certainly 
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holds true of shorthand speed. The 
more you hesitate, the slower you 
will write. 

I mentioned to Jennie that all 
this was simply another way of say- 
ing that shorthand is written with 
the head and not with the hand. 
Most psychologists are aware of 
this. They say that it is our nerv- 
ous system, controlled by the brain, 
that does the learning and not the 
physical members of our body such 
as the hands and the legs. The 
hand does only what the head dic- 
tates; it is the servant of the brain. 


In ciass I had mentioned that 
Billy Rose, Broadway producer, 
writer, and Gregg enthusiast, had 
once won a_ shorthand contest 
writing with his fingers clasped 
around a potato through which his 
fountain pen had been thrust. This 
was necessary because Rose had 
hurt his hand and could not close 
it sufficiently to grasp his pen. The 
significance of this story apparently 
had escaped Jennie, for she failed 
to recognize it as another illustra- 
tion of the fact that shorthand is 
written with the head. 

I also told Jennie that Mr. Louis 
A. Leslie, whose articles appear fre- 
quently in this magazine, once 
wrote on the blackboard in short- 
hand with a piece of chalk tied to 
the end of an umbrella. Jennie re- 
plied that this was all very well but 
that these men were exceptional 
shorthand writers and that it was 
no wonder they could perform 
tricks like these. 
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JENNIE AND I then tried a little ex- 
periment that finally convinced her 
of the soundness of the “head 
theory.” You can try it, too. 

I dictated some material that 
Jennie had not yet studied. I dic- 
tated a little faster than she could 
take it. Then I had her read the 
same passage, from the shorthand 
plate in the text, twenty times in 
succession without putting pen to 
paper. I dictated the passage again, 
and this time she got it with ease. 

She hadn’t touched her pen to 
paper, and yet her speed on that 
particular passage had increased. 
If her hand had been “too slow,” 
as she had claimed, then she would 
have needed some actual writing 
practice to speed it up before tak- 
ing the dictation again. But her 
speed on this passage had increased 
without her having practiced a 
stroke between the first writing and 
the second. 

This shows conclusively that it 
was her mind, not her hand, that 
was not reacting rapidly enough on 
her first attempt to get the dicta- 
tion. At that time she was hesitat- 
ing too much. By observing closely 
the same outlines twenty times and 
noticing how the strokes were 
joined, she had unconsciously elim- 
inated a great deal of hesitation. | 
have increased my own shorthand 
speed 20 to 40 words a minute 
merely by reading 20 or 30 pages of 
printed shorthand a day and taking 
some dictation whenever and wher- 
ever I could get it. 


Ir YOU WOULD increase your speed, 
it is futile to practice exercises de- 
signed only to speed up your hand. 
Speed up your head, instead, by 
reading large quantities of short- 
hand® and by taking dictation at 
rates at which vou are constantly 
being so pushed that your mind is 
forced to think of the outlines more 
and more rapidly. If vou do these 
two things with regularity, you will 
find your speed developing at an 
unbelievable rate. Jennie tried it 
and passed both the 120 and the 
140 tests within three months after 
our discussion. 


* It is for this reason that TODAY’S SECRE- 
TARY carries a number of stories and articles 
in shorthand in each issue—just as its predeces- 
sor, The Gregg Writer, always did. Every effort 
is made to assure that the stories and articles 
are interesting, but the basic purpose of giving 
them in shorthand is to enable readers to boost 
their shorthand speed. Note that Doctor Klein 
found it advisable to read and reread shorthand 
material many times. 








9:00 TO 5:00 IN AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


(Concluded from page 11) 





seen everyone here working over— 
it is exciting to think that the mag- 
azine with our ad is going to be 
poked into mail boxes everywhere. 


Do you like the 
switchboard duty? 


noon-hour 


Anne: Yes—its “home” to me. 
When I started here six years ago, 
my first assignment was that 
switchboard. I've always enjoyed 
being at the receptionist’s desk and 
switchboard. It keeps me in touch 
with what is going on all through 
the agency, so I understand Mr. 
Frost's work that much better. 

Is it difficult to meet callers? 

Anne: Oh, no; it’s exciting. Just 
imagine seeing an artist whose 
name you know come through that 
door. He may be submitting some 
fine hand lettering, or a painting, 
or a very choice photograph. To 
me, the art work is especially inter- 
esting, since I sketch and do some 
pastels myself. 

Is sketching your only hobby, 
Anne? 

Anne: I am really a baseball fan 
—by radio, or television, or—pref- 
erably!—right on the spot. 

Anne, your work is fascinating! Is 
a er | (oe 
in your office? 


- @ vacancy 


JOB that you might get in an 
advertising agency could be quite 
different from Anne's work, but you 
would want to have certain words 
at your fingertips, first for your 
shorthand and then to be sure you 
could spell them correctly when 
transcribing. 

Dictation might be slow some- 
times, when a serious problem was 
being weighed—when the wording 
for an ad or for an important busi- 
ness offer was shaping up. That 
kind of dictation takes patience. 
But then again, the words would 
pour out on the quick side, when 
the dictator was talking about ideas 
and problems most familiar to him. 
Then you would hear: client, com- 
mission, discount, jobber, consum- 
er, enlargement, reduction, electro- 
type, media, engraving, photograph, 
layout, insert, copy and copywriter 
(but copyright). And, as in any 
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business, you'd often have to catch 
figures accurately in your notebook. 

Anne takes dictation from Mr. 
Frost and likes it. He depends on 
her to compose a good many letters 
with a mere suggestion from him. 
That is when she is glad she slaved 
over English and spelling. 

Anne has a number of chores in 
connection with the progress of ads 
“in work.” She makes out check 
sheets for clients, with every detail 
down to the dot. She is a keen 
checker for errors, Anne is. She 
keeps lists of accounts right up to 
the minute. She follows produc- 
tion schedules closely to make sure 
that every ad will be finished on the 
date it is due for delivery to the 
magazine in which it is to appear. 

Other duties? Well, Anne keeps 
her files, including those of Mr. 
Frost's personal correspondence. 
She arranges tables and _ place 
cards for Advertising Club lunch- 
eons. She mimeographs forms and 
regularly makes summaries of un- 
finished business. She attends to 
buving out-of-door space for adver- 
tising and makes out shipping in- 
structions for large 
posters. 

Anne admits that most of the 
time she keeps “on the double”; but 
that, she explains, 
for you.” 


highway 


“is agency work 
The harder things push, 
the more zest and fun she finds in 
her work. 

Says Mr. Frost, “Anne is one in a 
million. She does all her own work 
and 75 per cent of mine!” 

And Anne replies, “Thank you, 
Mr. Frost; but what about my job 
being one in a million?” 
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By Charles Lee Swem 
Official Stenographer 
New York Supreme Court 


TS BEEN a fine day in the of- 
fice: then, out of a clear, blue, 
and comfortable sky your favorite 
executive “There's 
going to be a little meeting tomor- 


says to you, 


row. The department heads and 
company officers. Some important 
lecisions are going to be made, and 
{ think well be needing a_ littl 
report of it. So, please be prepared 
to be present with us and to see 
what you can do with that pen of 
yours.” 

But- 
inside. 
know: he 
would not have picked you for the 
special duty if he thought you were 


That queer, scary feeling. 


terflies fluttering around 


Youre honored, vou 


not competent. There's nothing vou 
can say—and vou couldn't sav_ it, 

a} ; ; 
even if there were! 


“Don't 


WOITS about it in the 
meantime,” he will probably add 
with a reassuring smile. “Ill be 


there. Be sure to take the seat just 
beside me. We will even push The 
Old Man himself out, if necessary. 
You ll know practically all of them 
there. If there are any new faces, 
ill see that they are identified for 
vou; and, if you have any doubt, 
ll tell you what to take and what 
to leave out. I know you can do it.” 
Or COURS! you are going to 
be frightened right up to, and per- 
haps throughout, the entire meet- 
ing. But once the experience is 
over (or, at worst, twice) you are 


16 


going to regard it all as a thrill that 
you will get from no other part of 
your work. 

You will never consider it, I dar 
say, an easy assignment; but vou 
will always anticipate it with a 
peculiar sense of challenge and 
stimulation. There you are, sitting 
in on a conference where the policy 
of your company is made, wher 
difficulties are admitted and ironed 
out, where company secrets and 
high strategy are discussed frankly 
and objectively. You will be sitting 
in the throne room of your firm and 
be accorded the confidence of an 
insider. 

You will never get over the thrill 
that comes from knowing what is 
going on, or the proud feeling that 
vou are an important cog of thi 
vreat machine. 

You CAN most of 


DISCOUNT vou 


doubts as to whether you will 
succeed or become a spectacular 
“flop” in first assignment. 
Wonders in shorthand will not bs 
Note taking in 
conferences is not ver- 
batim shorthand reporting; 
for-word reporting is not ordinarily 


vour 


expected of you. 
business 


word- 


required, but rather a sensible di- 
gest of what is discussed. 

It's quite likely that your boss 
will guide you considerably. He 
may dictate aside to you, in his 
usual voice and speed, what he 
wants recorded. After a stretch of 
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discussion, he may dictate to you 
the name of the person who speaks 


and the gist of the comment. 

You may, and vou probably will 
eventually, be expected to do most 
of this yourself -listening to the 
speakers, noting who spoke and 
whether he was “for” or “against” 
and why, and summarizing the re- 
sulting 


vote or decision of the 


meeting, 
AT ONI another, vou 
may be called on to do some ver- 


TINIE Or 


batim reporting—when a resolution 
is drafted by one of the speakers. 
for example. But there is little in 
this to be disturbed about it vou 
POSSESS normal office-dictation 
speed. 

Resolutions are always drafted 
or the record, unlike the usual give 
and take of argument. The ordinary 
limitations of human thought will 
always keep the resolution draftet 
within reasonable limits of speed, 
so that the reading or stating of the 
resolution will rarely exceed the 
speed of competent office-dictation 
rates. If it does. vou should not 
hesitate to ask for a repetition of a 


) 


peedy paragraph; everybody pres- 
ent knows it is for the record and 
that the object is always to have 
the record correct. The greatest 
need in such an assignment will be 
not unusual speed but something 


that is more precious—alertness. 


the butterflies frighten 
vou! Take courage: The boss will 
BY thereto And, 
incidentally, so next 


Don 'T LET 
help you. 

\ shall I; for, 
month and the months following, 
I shall try to give you the aid ot my 
own experience—to point out ways 
and means to make conference re- 
porting easier for today’s secre- 
tarles. 
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ES, HERE'S your old friend, 
Vine Transcription Talent Teas- 

feeling very much at home in 
this Seventeenish, Mademoiselleish 
new garb of your favorite maga- 
zine. And why shouldn't it feel at 
home? The aim of the Talent Teaser 
has always been to offer practical 
help to the secretary and the sec- 
retary-in-training in their aim to 
become tops in this career field. To 
our new readers, a snapshot of how 
we go about our task. 

Each month we chat about some 
one type of transcription detail that 
arises over and over again and that 
puzzles many stenographers. In ad- 
dition, we reproduce a typed letter. 
This Teaser letter many 
slips, both in the particular detail 


contains 


weve been considering and in other 
details as well. Now here comes the 
fun! 

\fter you have read the article 
thoughtfully, read the Teaser letter 
through, spotting as many of the 
nistakes Then type a 
correct copy. Then 
and then only—check your retype 
with the kev on page 46, 
how you came out. 

You're still wondering what the 
title of this Teaser article has to do 
with the task in hand. Just this— 


as you can. 
' 
(we hope 


and see 


Experts wuHo have tabulated the 
mistakes many, 
transcripts have discovered that. by 
ll odds, the most frequent misti ike 


found in many 


is made in those sentences that be- 


gin with a subordinate clause—yvou 
know, a group of words that has a 
subject and a verb but is not a 
complete sentence, like these: 
‘When we have completed the 
study, the report will be made’; 
“As your account is long overdue, 
we must ask that mail your 
check at once”; “If the model comes 
in more than one will 
order the less expensive one.” (The 


vou 
price, we 


italicized portions of those sen- 
tences are the subordinate clauses. ) 

The mistake that so many secre- 
make in transcribing 
tences of this type is to fail to in- 
sert a comma after that 
clause. 


Why 


taries sen- 


opening 


is this a mistake? Because 
such clauses are out of normal 
order. Stated in straight-ahead or- 
der, those sentences would read: 


“The report will be made when we 
have completed the study’; “We 


When, As, 


must ask that you mail your check 


at once, 
overdue” 
expensive 


last word 
could be 
with the 


ing main clause 
not play policeman. 


as your 
“We will order 
one if the 
in more than one price. 

Then there’s another 
inserting these commas: 


and If 


by E. Lillian Hutchinson 


Co-author of The English of 


Business 


sentences: “Whenever you wish to 
return, the job is yours” and “If the 
goods are not yet in, the customer 
should be so informed.” Try read- 
ing the sentences, omitting the com- 
mas after return and in. See what 
often the we mean? 

of the opening clause 

connected 


account is long 
the less 


mode 1 comes 


reason for 


erroneously THESE CLAUSES are easy to spot, for 


first word of the follow- they are introduced by telltale 
if the comma did words or phrases that signal, “Com- 
Take these two ma ahead!” Add to the three men- 
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Sept lst, 1950 


John Winthrop 
48 W. Broad Ste 


Davenport, Ia. 

My Dear John: 

we should offer to send you a years subscription to 
\ + 


9 
our magazine free of charge wouldnt you consider “th 
" rm, 


+4 hata what wr area Int jun +h 
ain. nats what we are doing in this letter. 


Because we feel sure we can 


an count on your co-operation 
we have already had a stensil of your name and address made 
ready to go into our subscribers 1 A oon as we recieve 


- ASS y 
your reply to this offer the stensil becomes active. 


7 tc +7 7T TAT : 7 

Here is our offer. If you will send us 10 fully-paid 
one year subscriptions to our magazine we will see that you 
recieve your own subseriy tion free of charge. Imagine. 

AS you are so familiar with the magazine and have been 
So enthusiastic about it we do not nee © give you any pe 


+~ ta = . hawarr ? 
talk about it’s merits. We are howeve dozen 
—- q ~4 a +haét “Att marr 33 Shy a os) z 
Sample copies that you may distribute to prospective subscri- 
bers. 
hav wil? sn a a - « 
iney will be interested in knowing that our plans for 
+h ata e + J+ , ~~ os : . 
this year are truely the most siginificent of our 25 years of 
‘ith 74 a+4 - ry fe 4 on 17 
publication. for one feature each issue will contai c= 
ca ~ » oad an vr q ~ ~ ” 
cess story of some well known person. 
ia ~ 7, - 
We are waiting for your response John. 








(The “Key” 


Today's SEC 


to the errors in this “Transcription Talent Teaser” is on page 46.) 
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tioned—when, as, and if—the follow- 
ing words and phrases that are used 
constantly in business correspond- 
ence to introduce subordinate 
clauses: 

After, although, as if, as long as, 
as soon as, as though, because, be- 
fore, even if, how, in order that, in 
the event that, in spite of the fact 
that, provided, since, so that, 
though, unless, until, while, where- 
as, wherever, while. 

A few more sentences containing 
out-of-order clauses introduced by 
some of the preceding expressions: 
“After I have selected the furniture, 
I will look at rugs”; “Unless condi- 
tions warrant the expenditure, we 
will not purchase new equipment 
this fall’; “In spite of the fact that 
she has been a customer for many 
years, we cannot make this excep- 
tion to our rule.” 

Now it’s your turn to become 
detective and hunt out any places 
where such commas have been 
omitted in the accompanying Teas- 
er letter. There are six such places; 
also thirty-two miscellaneous bon- 
ers in other details. Can you find 
all thirty-eight? Of course you can! 


(Teachers who wish to use the monthly 
Transcription Talent Teaser in an excit- 
ing awards program are invited to write 
to Topay’s Secretary for details and 
suggestions.) 





THE EXPERT TYPIST 


(Continued from page 32) 





Now For THE Test: Go back, now, 
to that CT Test on page 30 and 
take another one-minute timing— 
we'll bet you'll make your goal on 
it now! 

Of course, one dose of medicine 
wont cure a patient if he’s an ill 
man; and one bit of practice on 
these rhythm drills won't do much 
more than show you how speedy 
fluent typing really is. But five or 
ten minutes spent on those drills 
every day for a month will add a 
good many words a minute to your 
regular typing speed. If you are 
one of the thousands of Topay’s 
SECRETARY readers who will be 
practicing the CT this month, try 
the routine just suggested—with 
your goal 5 w.a.m. above the level 
of your next CT award—as a daily 
warmup. 

P.S. We didn't have to get the 
repairman for Elizabeth. 
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The Businessman’s English! 


M ANY of the schoo!s of today teach a subject called Business English. It 
is very doubtful if these courses give their students a complete trans- 
lation dictionary of many of the phrases that are in common everyday use 


in the business world. To aid in this field, which we feel has not been cov- 
ered completely, we would like to offer the following listing: 


In conference—I don’t know where he 
is. 

Passed to a higher authority—Pigeon- 
holed in a more sumptuous office. 

Giving him the picture—A long, con- 
fusing, and inaccurate statement to a 
newcomer. 

Under active consideration—We have 
never heard of it. However, we will try 
and find it in the files. 

Has received careful consideration—A 
period of inactivity covering a time lag. 

Have you any comments—Give me 
some idea what it’s all about. 

That project is in the air—I am com- 
pletely ignorant of the subject. 

You will remember—You have for- 
gotten, or never knew, nor do I. 


Transmitted to you—You hold the bag 
a while, I’m tired of it. 

It is recommended—We don’t think it 
will work, but you go ahead and stick 
your neck out and try it. 

‘It is estimated—This is my guess; now, 
you guess. 

For compliance—Sure it’s silly, but you 
gotta do it, anyhow. 

For necessary action—We don’t know 
what they want, so you do it. 

For immediate action—We have stalled 
ic long enough, now you do something 
about it. 

For signature—I thought it up, but you 
sign it and take the rap. 


From the Kalends of the Waverly Press 
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A SECRETARIAL PROJECT 





by Catherine Anne Slattery 











> - Words 
ewer ber: Leer letter -f the 15th wes -nclesed <n <n <ny-le 12 
“p= <ddr-ssed t= lr. Regent. <t wes, hewever, d-lev-red te 24 
ewnr ew terk -ffece; 9nd Mr. Reg-nt hes ferw-rd-d <-t te «s f-r 36 
wr «ttent--n bece-s- th= check -n q--st--n wes <ss-<d h-re-. 49 
te check wes deted Mey 8, 1949, s-m= s-xt-en menths be= 60 
ere «t wes pr-sented fer peym-nt. Tw- letters w-er- wr-tten te 73 
yew ifem O-Pe, -Skeng y== te d=p-s-t the check, -nd -n = therd 85 
letter we -xple-n-d th-t, -n -rd-r te “djest --r -cc-=nts <nd 98 
reC-nC-l= ©-=-fr MN: bel-ne-, w= sh--ld hev- t= t= -yne-nt = 110 
- check, =nl- -t wes d-p-s-t-d by Jen- 30. 119 
n Words 
we never ask ask our bank to stop stob payment on checks 10 
heeke ieaned within h mthin 
apn issued within the within the current year. In the case 19 
or wne check check issued to you, however, you, however, it had 27 
nad not been presented for so so long that we were afraid it 38 
$ hat nat nmanahedl « ° n ¢ +4 ‘ 
it had not reached you; and and, after waiting until September 49 
1 1, we asked our bank to stop stop payment on on it. 58 
we make this rather lengthy rather lengthy explanation so 67 
so that you will fully you will fully understand the situation. 76 
“urthermore we enclose our our check to take the to take th 85 
place of the of the check on on which payment was stopped, 95 
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O THE LAST MINUTES of the 

day seem to drag? Well, To- 

DAYS SECRETARY Wants to 
make them fly for you and yet make 
them count. ; 

We think youll enjoy our Secre- 
tarial Projects. This isn't a contest and 
there aren't any prizes; it’s merely for 
fun. But we don’t think it would be 
fair to read the copy before you start 
typing or transcribing; just read the 
instructions given in this column and 
then start right in. 


THE TYPING PROJECT involves two 
problems. In the first pair of para- 
graphs you are to supply all the miss- 
ing vowels while you type. In the last 
pair of paragraphs, delete all the repe- 
titions. (If youre one of those people 
who have trouble with their pinkies, 
you might go back to the first para- 
graphs and type them over again— 
from your corrected copy, that is—only 
this time you leave the vowels out. 
See what we mean about its being 
fun?) 

Check your speed on the problems 
before you get your neighbors in- 
terested in doing them. Then the fun 
really begins, for you can race each 
other. 


HAVE you EVER looked at your short- 
hand notebook and wondered if any- 
one else could possibly have such 
complicated notes? Well, believe us, 
you certainly aren't the only one. The 
stenographer who transcribed the 
shorthand notes reproduced on this 
page did have a problem, but she 
came through with a correct tran- 
script. 

Can you work your way through 
her notes? Don’t peek at the tran- 
script below until you are ready to 
proofread your transcript. Do you 
use these same methods of indicating 
corrections, changes, and reminders 
in your own notes? 

That’s all for now, but we'll be back 
next month with another set of Sec- 
retarial Projects. 


Mr. George B. Lester, 23 North Street, 
White Plains, New York. Dear Mr. Les- 
ter: We ere revising our mailing lists and 
shall greatly appreciate your co-operation 
in giving us any corrections necessary to 
assure prompt delivery of mail from us 


If you are now receiving m re than one 
copy of our circulars, because we have 
both vour home and business addresses 
listed, please so inform us, giving your 
complete name and address as you wish 
them to appear on our records and in- 
dicating also the necessary eliminations 


We are enclosing a stamped card for 
your convenience in replying Cordially 
yours, Enc. 
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by K. F. JEROME 


MHE ANNALS OF CODES AND CIPHERS 
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The door suddenly opened and 
a man hurried out. 
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A. It is true, of course, that data really 





THE is a plural noun and should take a plural / 
verb. Even Webster's Dictionary, how- 7 
A N S W F R w 0 M A N ever, comments that data is often con- 
strued in the singular. Our suggestion is 
SAYS that the stenographer transcribe it as 
plural. Then there will be no doubt in and more 
anyone’s mind. 
Pe Q. In high school I learned that, in a , useful than ever 
series, commas should be used as follows: Q. When should quotation marks come 
a dog, a cat, and a horse. Lately I seldom _ before the period and when should they 
= , see a comma used before the and. Has be placed following itP—Mrs. M. R. C. S i X T 
this punctuation rule become obsolete?— A. Accostiag to 


WF. Se 


pre ferred practice, 


closing quotation marks always follow 


_ A. Most printers’ style books and other the period, whether the quoted matter is 
works on punctuation rule that a comma a word, a phrase, a clause, or a sentence. 
> : : : 
should precede and or or in a series of ’ , 
pean. However, tn heeptan with the and- Q. When, at the end of a business Ie t- e 
5 ter, the phrase “With kindest regards 
5. em trend toward adopting as light a ; , : ss 
; ‘ svle of punctuation as aaah. . is dictated, where should this be placed 
lion I : Pe leer on the letter?—L. S. 
> ewspapers and business letter writers 


\ 


\ 


~ SM 


lo omit the comma. We recommend its 
nclusion. 


Q. Is “Smith” correctly punctuated in 
the following cases? Or is the apostrophe 
unnecessary? (1) I will do anything for 
a friend of Smith’s (singular). (2) I will 
do anything for a friend of the Smiths’ 
plural).—M. E. J. ., 

A. This question brings up one of the 
interesting idioms of English grammar— 
the double possessive. Although this con- 
struction can be criticized as illogical, it 
is a well-established idiom and is used 
by the best writers. Often the meaning 
would be quite different without the pos- 
sessive. Compare “a picture of the artist” 


A. The closing expressions “With kind- 
est regards,” and so on are 
not used so often today as they formerly 
were in business letters. When one is dic- 
tated, however, the best form is to start 
it as a new paragraph, with a capital, and 
to follow it by a comma. The regular 
complimentary close is used in addition; 
thus: 


“I remain,” 


With kindest 


Sincerely yours, 


re gards, 


Q. When writing Mr. John Doe, Jr. 
should a comma be placed between th 
name and Jr.P—E. S. 

A. The 


abbreviation Jr. following a 
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correct—“a friend of Smith’s.” 


state; also, what type of closing is used 


name by a comma. If the name occurs 
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ia object of the preposition “of.” Thus, “a 
friend of the Smiths” is correct. Since its original publication 
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rhe salutation depends on the formal- 1 DIDN'T KNOW that my employer was 
ity of the corre spondence. Dear Sir: is proud of me and liked to demon- Order from nearest office 
- the most formal, but My dear Governor strate my abilities. The other day, when 


. 


Dewey: is also correct. 

On all official letters, the ordinary com- 
plimentary closings are used. Respectfully 
yours is used by many writers. 


he had a visitor, he turned to me _ sud- 
denly and asked me to take a letter deal- 
ing with a matter they were discussing 
He rattled off the dictation 20 w.a.m 
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faster than usual—I just barely got it. New York 18 330 West ees - 
Q. Does the frequent use of “data” in Then, “Would vou mind reading that Chicago 6 111 North Cons 
Pt 2 : , wt. al San Francisco 4 68 Post St 
business letters with a singular verb make back to us, Virginia?” he asked. Belles 1 2210 Pocific Ave 
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) design data on the relief valve (is, are) I usually have on his dictation After the London W.C. 1 51 Russell Sq. 
as follows: .. .”—S. F. visitor left, my employer sadly said, “Vir- 
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ginia, you let me down!” Since then, I 
make a point of trying to write especially 
good notes whenever he has a visitor. 

I piwn’r know that my employer 
wanted me to keep one eye on his ash 
trav. He smokes a great deal (we're both 
sorry to say), and the ashes quickly fill 
his desk ash tray. I paid little attention to 
the matter until one day when he stepped 
out of the office and walked to meet an 
especially important visitor. Glancing at 
the desk, I noted the tray was overflow- 
ing. I moved quickly—emptied the ashes, 
wiped the tray clean with a Kleenex, and 
replaced it on the corner of the desk. 

When he returned with the visitor, he 
said nothing. Throughout the visit the 
men did not smoke at all. After the vis- 
itor departed, my employer turned to me 
and said, “Bless you! Did you know that 
Mr. F— was a crank on the subject of 
smoking?” 


I piwn’t KNow, until I had been on 
the job for a while, a good follow-up sys- 
tem for sending our new catalogues to 
our customers. In our business, we issue 
a new catalogue about every three 
months. As requests come in ‘for the 
“newest catalogue, please,” in the week 
before the new one will be off the press, 
I tvpe labels immediately and set them 
aside until the new issue arrives. Once 
copies are available, I can get out all the 
back requests in just a few minutes. 


I pipn’T KNOW how much difference a 
small green plant could make in the ap- 
pearance of an office. I bought a little 
pot of ivy during my lunch hour one day 
and placed it on my file cabinet that 
afternoon before taking it home. Mv ex- 
ecutive remarked that it added just the 
right touch of life and cheer to our other- 
wise utilitarian-appearing office; so, I left 
it there and bought another plant to take 
home the next day! 


I pipn’t KNOow how important it is to 
check on a few simple details before an 
interview. I had to take a short letter 
during my first interview for a job; and I 


didn’t know how to spell the company’s 
name, nor did I know how to spell 
aluminum, which was produced by them, 
I didn’t get the job. Before my next 
interview, I looked up the company’s 
product, learning how to spell it as well 
as the companys name, and took dicta- 
tion unhesitatingly. I got that job. 


I pipn’t KNOW my employer liked to 
talk about his hobby. I found out that he 
does when I happened to thumb through 
a magazine concerning his hobby of col- 
lecting semi-precious stones and men- 
tioned something I had learned about 
jade. He sat back and relaxed a few 
minutes while giving me more informa- 
tion. Since that time, every now and then 
we take time out between letters in dicta- 
tion for a discussion of his hobby. H 
appreciates my interest; and I am glad 
to be learning something new, as well as 
having something more than the weather 
and business to talk about. 


I piwn’t KNow how many “emergen- 
cies” must be anticipated in an office. 
A button fell off the cuff of my employ- 
er’s shirt the dav he was to address his 
business club at lunch. I had a needle 
and some light-colored thread for hose 
in my desk. White thread should have 
been used, but at least the button was 
sewed on and the cuff did not flail in the 
air. 

Now I have an emergency kit in my 
desk with different colored threads, a 
small bottle of cleaning fluid, pins, emer 
boards, even aspirin for unexpected 
headaches. 


I pipn’T KNOW it was so important to 
keep a_ typewritten, up-to-date list of 
my duties and procedures on hand at all 
times. I made such a list for the girl who 
took over my work during vacation. For- 
tunately it was still available when I was 
called away for two days. Another girl 
stenped right in and kept up my work 
without having to bother my superior 
again and again. Now I always have such 
information in my desk for emergencies. 





Key to Transcription Talent Teaser 


(See page 37) 


1. (1) September 1, 1950, not Sept. 1st, 
1950. 
2. & 


~ 


Title Mr. should precede name. 

3. (3) Spell out West and Street. 

4. (4) Spell out Jowa. 

5. (5) dear, not Dear. 

6. (6) Insert apostrophe before s in year’s. 

7. (7) Insert comma after charge: (8) in- 
sert apostrophe in wouldn't; (9) bargain 
should be divided bar-gain. 

8. (10) Insert question mark after gain: 
(11) insert apostrophe in that’s. 

9. (12) Insert comma after co-operation. 

10. (13) stencil, not stensil; (14) insert 
comma after made. 

11. (15) Insert apostrophe after s in sub- 
scribers’:; (16) receive, not recieve. 

12. (17) Insert comma after offer; (18) 
stencil, not stensil. 

13. (19) Insert colon after offer; (20) ten, 
not 10; (21) no hyphen in fully paid. 


Today’s SECRETARY e September. 1950 


14. (22) Insert hyphen in one-year; (23) 
insert comma after magazine. 


15. (24) receive, not recieve; (25) insert 
exclamation point after Imagine. 


17. (26) Insert comma after it. 


18. (27) its, not it’s; (28) insert commas 
before and after however. 


19. (29) subscribers should be divided sub- 
scrib-era. 


22. (30) truly, not truely; (31) significant, 
not siginificent; (32) twenty-five, not 25. 


23. (33) Insert comma after feature. 
24. (34) Insert hyphen in well-known. 
25. (35) Insert comma after response. 
26. (36) Insert comma after yours. 


27. (37) Department, not Dept. 
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SECRETARIES MUST DRESS THE PART 


(Continued from page 23) 


the repair shop, thereby adding to the life of the shoes 
and to her own appearance. And stocking seams? Of 
course they must be absolutely straight. 


PERSONAL DAINTINESS is exceptionally important to the 
secretary; the essential daily bath and the use of a 
deodorant give her the right start for the day. Such 
personal care does take time, but it is time necessarily 
spent if the secretary is to hold a top- notch job. 

Not for Margaret. 
Because her hair is blonde, she retains the highlights 


Dull, drab hair for the secretary? 


and sheen by having a weekly shampoo; and every so 
often she goes to the beauty shop for a professional 
touch. Her hair is attractive, natural looking, and 
simply arranged. She avoids a hairdo that is too dra- 
matic or too complicated for a business office, and 
this enables her, as a usual thing, to care for it herself. 

Constant care of the hands and nails should not be 
overlooked — by especially the secretary. 
Chipped nail polish, dirty or broken nails, or nails 
too long for efficient work indicate carelessness; and 
what employer wants a 


anyone, 


careless secretary? Stained 
fingers or roughened hands are conspicuous when 
used in typing or note taking. The various soaps and 
hand lotions on the market are inexpensive, easy to use. 

Just enough makeup added to a clean, clear skin, 
a touch of light cologne and the secretary is all set— 
no, not quite. The charm of attractive clothes and a 
clean, natural appearance is lost by a poor posture. 
Hold your head high—stand tall! You have an interest- 
ing position as a secretary. Look and dress the part! 





EVELYN AND THE BOSS 


(Continued from page 21) 
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